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NATURE STUDY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE latter part of this century has witnessed the renaissance of nature worship. 
It is not merely the recovery of a lost art, the revival of an old religion. It is truly a 
rebirth—it is the creation of a new art and the worship of a new god. History repeats 
itself only in ascending and ever wider curves. It is not a mere repetition with enlarge- 
ment. It is development as well. Just as the modern sentiment of love did not exist 
with the Greek, so the subtleties of the modern love of nature was likewise unknown 
to them. 

The Greek love of nature was simple and universal. The modern love of nature 
is complex and is confined to a few. To the Greek slave and the Greek poet alike the 
sun was a beautiful god of many adventures and curiously contradictory qualities. 
But to the poet alone is the sun still divine. To these few, it is true, his divinity is 
more real, more penetrating, causal, but this knowledge is not the common property of 
all mankind. It is the possession of the few who were happily born with the gift of 
understanding nature and who have assiduously cultivated this gift. 

The turn of mind that makes the musician or the painter, or that gives its possessor 
a keen appreciation of music and art, is not more rare than the genius for reading na- 
ture’s page, or for looking at her works with comprehending vision. Surely the one 
gift is as worthy of cultivation as the other ! 

The love of nature that so markedly animates our English writers from the time 
of Chaucer to the present day is a refinement of the Greek spirit. But beginning, 
perhaps, with Gilbert White, of Selborne, there has been gradually evolved a new 
appreciation of nature of which the late Richard Jefferies is the highest exemplar. 
Our own literature, for all its brave show of names, has no example of this subtle 
modern love of nature to be compared with his Story of My Heart. There is one 
man in American literature whose heart and life and intellect make him capable of 
equal flights. But he has chosen to write nature novels instead of nature epics. 

But it is not altogether with this highest and latest development of this new yet old 
religion that we are concerned. It is with the more technical, the more practical ques- 
tion of the effect of this phase of thought on the schools, and while obviously our 
teachers should be in touch with the lost ideal, yet the children must begin at least 
with the Greek attitude and its later development. 

The beginning of science teaching in primary schools was the now old-fashioned 
object teaching. Twenty minutes of the day, or sometimes of the week only, were de- 
voted to a lesson on some object. What the object was did not seem to matter. Nor 
was there in most schools any codrdination between either the other work and the 
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object or between the object and its successor. Daisies succeeded coal and were in 
turn followed by an ink bottle or a penknife. Worst of all, it was too often a case of a 
teacher knowing nothing of penknives talking about them to a class who, practically 
at least, knew a great deal about them. In these lessons teachers appealed only to the 
child’s senses. How could they, with their limited knowledge of the causal relation- 
ships of these ‘‘ objects’’ to the rest of the universe, do anything else? 

The necessity of object teaching for an all-around development of the faculties was 
was and is very real. But its first practical working out in the schools did more harm 
than good. ‘‘ Object teaching’’ fell into deserved disrepute. The logical remedy was 
to educate the teachers by introducing broad courses in science in the normal schools. 
But the time was not ripe. When a teacher of teachers in this line of work did come 
to the front it was a college, and not a normal school, that helped and encouraged 
him, and finally made it possible for the waves of his enthusiasm to reach the lower 
schools and help them upward. 

Louis Agassiz did pioneer work in Natural History at Harvard College for many 
years and with far-reaching results long before it occurred to him that a summer school, 
which teachers already in the work might attend, would hasten the day when in every 
school there should be one teacher at least to whom the stones, the animals, the plants, 
the universe in fact, would be a pulsating reality, instinct with intelligence. 

Who that was there will ever forget that wonderful summer at Pennikese? The 
heart and mind of Louis Agassiz poured themselves into his teacher-students and made 
them see the world as he saw it, and therefore love it as he loved it. And, to-day, toe 
be able to say, ‘‘I was with Agassiz at Pennikese,’’ is a patent of nobility which one 
might well covet. 

The influence of this summer’s work—the last of Agassiz’s life—was seen in both 
colleges and normal schools, particularly in the great school at Oswego. At the pres- 
ent time there is not a college or normal school of any repute in which more or less 
excellent courses in sciences may not be taken by the students. 

The outlook for the future is promising. But how about the present ? 

The great mass of our public school teachers have received no adequate training in 
science. At best, they were taught a classification of plants and animals long since 
obsolete, a few isolated facts in chemistry, a better related series of facts in physics, 
with little, if any, of the earth sciences. The theory of evolution—the keystone of 
real understanding of the world about them—is to them a closed book, or, worse still, 
they believe it to be a theory, invented by one Darwin, that man is descended from the 
monkeys. 

Nevertheless, there are but few good and otherwise well educated teachers who fail 
to realize the spark of the Divine wrapped up in real nature study. Most teachers 
would gladly give to their children that which was denied them. 

But how can they do it? 

It was for this large class of teachers that the two notable nature-study manuals of 
the year* were written. The earnest teacher can not fail to do good work, if she will 
follow day by day the suggestive directions given in these manuals. 

Mrs. Wilson has charge of the biological laboratories in the Philadelphia Normal 
School, and of all the nature work in the large School of Observation and Practice con- 
nected with the Normal School. 


* Nature Study in Elementary Schools: A Manual for Teachers, by L. L. W. Wilson, Ph.D. 
Handbook of Nature Study, by D. Lange. 
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To these facts are due the great merit of Mrs. Wilson’s book. It is practical—as 
she herself says in the preface: 

‘It has already been subjected to the test of practical application in the schoo} 
room, with excellent results. I believe that it may be pursued with profit to teacher 
and pupil in every one of the first four years of school life and in any school, how- 
ever poorly equipped. ; 

‘It is planned chiefly to meet the needs of the ordinary grade teacher in the public 
schools, and does not presuppose special training on her part, nor special facilities for 
the collection of material. It does, however, take for granted a strong desire on the 
teacher’s part to do this work, a lively belief in its efficacy, and an earnest effort to be- 
come better acquainted with the familiar yet to most of us unknown face of nature.’’ 

Following the plan first developed by Jackman, of the former Cook County Normal 
School, the subject-matter is arranged according to the ten school months. 

For each month facts with reference to the weather, plants, animals and often stones 
are given with considerable fullness and yet ina compact form. Then follow numerous 
suggestions as to methods, including both collection of material and innumerable de- 
vices for teaching. 

Among the latter the sunshine charts and graded weather reports, pp. 68, 70, 90 
and 107, for the daily use of children are particularly valuable. 

In connection with the months, the seasons and the subject studied references to a 
great deal of related literature are given. By means of these the teacher may easily 
prepare delightful literature, language and reading lessons, thus supplementing and 
emphasizing the nature work. 

Indeed, in this very connection Mrs. Wilson has herself prepared two readers,* the 
one adapted to children of the first and second school years and the other to those of 
the second and third. 

The first of these readers have timely lessons for each school day of the year. Adap- 
tations of several of ASsop’s Fables, of Anderson’s Stories and of Mrs. Gatty’s Parables, 
together with bits of verse from Longfellow, H. H., Lucy Larcom, Alice Cary, Scott, 
Tennyson, Herrick, Lowell, John Tabb and others, these give a flavor of literature to 
the books which is rarely found in easy readers. 

The following extract will serve to show the excellent technique, here chiefly ob- 
served in the short sentences. Nevertheless, it will be noticed that neither fancy nor 
fact has been sacrificed, as too often occurs: 


‘¢ The sunbeams are soldiers of the sun. 
Every morning they march forward. 
They cross deep seas and rivers. 
They climb high mountains. 
They shoot their shining arrows. 
Who is it that they fight so bravely ? 
It is the night. 
Every morning these soldiers conquer night, 
But every evening she returns again. 
Still the sun really conquers even then. 
For moonlight is sunlight. 
The sun shines on the moon, 
And the kind moon sends its rays back to us ’’ 


* Nature Study in the Elementary Schools: A Primary Reader. By L. L. W. WItson, 
Pu.D. 


* Nature Study in the Elementary Schools: Reader. By L. L. W. Witson, Pu.D. 
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Mrs. Wilson has also applied the same method to her latest book, a History Reader 
Sor Elementary Schools which she has arranged with special reference to holidays, and 
has brought down to the end of the war with Spain. 
capable of the widest application. 

Lange’s Handbook for Nature Study is also excellent. The subject-matter is ar- 
ranged according to months. But in addition to the usual school months, supplemen- 
tary work is given for July and August. This makes the book particularly useful to 


mothers and to the new ‘‘ vacation schools’’ in which nature study forms so large a 
part of the curriculum. 


Her principles are eminently 


There is a very valuable chapter on the geological action of water and another on 
the relationships between animate and inanimate nature. Aside from these, almost the 
entire volume is devoted to plants and animals. 

Too much praise can not be given to the unostentatious scholarship of the book. 
In addition to this, it is thoroughly practical. It is obviously the direct result of the 
author’s well known and successful work in the St. Paulschools. The following extract 
shows, too, his philosophic outlook and wide departure from the objective method : 

‘«We have seen how tadpoles and frogs are well adapted to find their food, each in 
their own way and in their peculiar condition. 

‘« We shall now find out what means the frog has to escape from his enemies or de- 
fend himself against them. Fishes, snakes and birds devour thousands of young tad- 
poles, although the little fellows try their best to hide in the mud. Sometimes the 
ponds dry up and the tadpoles die for want of water. But so many eggs are laid, that 
there are always a great many that escape all perils and develop into the frogs which are 
better fitted to hold their own in the great struggle in nature. Their life is, indeed, not 
without trials. Small mammals, many of the larger birds, snakes, bass and pickerel 
are always hunting for frog steak. Scarcely is the frog music heard in ponds and pools, 
when from every town in the land an army of small boys with murderous-looking 
spears takes the field against poor froggy, every pond within walking distance of the 
youngsters is invaded, and ‘‘ Frogs’ Legs, 25 cents,’’ appears on the bill of fare in 
every restaurant. This warfare against them in the breeding season has thinned out 
the green coats around our cities. A little later in the season fishermen use thousands 
of frogs for bait, and when fall comes schools and colleges demand them for purposes 
of study. 

‘« Thus we see that his miseries never end; his enemies are always with him. And 
yet he survives. How does he? Howcan he? Let us see. 

‘« His brown or green spotted skin blends perfectly with his surroundings. As long 
as he sits still, you can hardly discover him among grasses, leaves and sticks. He sees 
and hears well, although he has no outer ears. As soon as he perceives any possible 
enemy coming too close he bounds into the water, where he conceals himself in the 
mud or under plants. If water is not near he hurries towards tall grass, weeds or 
brush. How are his legs fitted for jumping? How for swimming? His favorite terri- 
tory is the borderland between high land and deep water. Although he is a fine swim- 
mer, he always stays near the shore. Why? You have seen how the frog eludes and 
escapes his enemies. Has he any means to fight them ?”’ 

Professor Bailey, of Cornell, was the moving spirit of the itinerant schools of horti- 
culture which visited New York State. Teachers of nature study found the ‘‘ observa- 
tion lessons,’’ which were a part of the scheme of instruction so useful to them in their 
work that for this and other reasons, the College of Agriculture of Cornell University 
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issued a series of nature study leaflets based on these lessons. These leaflets have 
been in great demand. Every enterprising teacher of science obtained a full set and 
must have found in them much to help him in his work, quite regardless of its grade. 

Bailey’s Lessons With Plants* is an extension of the ideas embodied in these 
leaflets, and like them can not fail to be of the greatest value to every teacher, whether 
of nature in general or of botany in particular, from the first primary grade to the 
high school. Moreover, while it was written for the teacher, there is no objection to 
putting it into the hands of pupils. As Professor Bailey himself says: ‘‘It is to be 
hoped that the book can do him no harm. But the teacher is advised to lay it aside 
after studying it, simply because a live teacher and a live plant are worth much more 
than a book and a picture.’’ 

Professor Bailey continually emphasizes the point that he does not wish the book to 
be considered a text-book, but rather ‘‘a bundle of suggestions for teachers and pupils.”’ 
‘*He does not expect that the conditions will ever occur in which all of the subjects 
can be taken up in the order and method here set forth.’’ Nevertheless, a great deal 
of the value of the book depends on the fact that he does prepare for most contingencies. 
The broadness of his outlook into the plant world may be judged from the following 
subdivisions: Twigs and buds, leaves and foliage, flowers, fruit, propagation of 
plants, behavior and habits of plants, classification, preservation, pedagogical methods, 
books, evolution and growing of plants. 

The first subdivision is divided into fourteen chapters. Perhaps a better idea of the 
character of the whole book may be obtained by a brief analysis of the last of these 
than by pages of criticism. 

The chapter is headed ‘‘ A Bit of History.’’ It is based on a drawing of a single 
twig from an apple tree. There are five yearly rings, all of which are clearly numbered 
in the drawing. But ‘‘as the shoot grew one year before it made any ring and another 
year made no increase in length, as we shall see presently, the whole branch must be 
seven years old.’’ 

Then beginning at its origin the author traces its whole history. The facts he pre- 
sents and the deductions that he makes are still further emphasized by the drawing. 
Here are some of them : 

‘« Apple borne at 1. This apple did not mature, however, as we can readily see by 
the smallness of the scar.”’ 

‘«Gave up a desire to be a fruit spur and made a strong growth to 12. For some 
reason it had a good chance to grow. Perhaps the farmer pruned the tree and thereby 
gave the shoot an opportunity ; or, perhaps, he plowed and fertilized the land.”’ 

‘Flowers were borne from two buds on the first one (at 13 and 14), but none of the 
flowers ‘set.’’’ 

‘Flowers were borne at 16, 20, 21 and 23, but no apples developed.”’ 

Then follows this generalization : 

‘« What an eventful history this apple twig has had! And yet in the seven years of 
its life, after having made fifteen efforts to bear fruit, it has not produced one good 
apple! The fault, therefore, does not lie in the shoot. It has done the best it could. 
The trouble has been that the farmer did not give the tree enough food to enable it to 
support the fruits, or he did not prune the tree so as to give the twig light and room, or 
he allowed apple-scab or some other disease to kill the young apples as they were form- 
ing. We may question, therefore, when trees fail to bear, whether it is not quite as 
often the fault of the farmer as of the trees.’’ 

* Lessons with Plants: By L. H,. BAILEY. 
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Book Reviews 


Even this short outline of the chapter must must make evident the value to teachers 
of this wonderful book. Wherever have you seen better ‘‘ method,’’ if method you 
must have? In addition to this there is the luminous interpretation of facts which is 
the basis of all valuable nature teaching. This power of interpretation is undoubtedly a 
gift without which one should hesitate to attempt nature teaching. Nevertheless, by 
carefully following out exercises like the one quoted, a readiness for this sort of work 
may be acquired. 

The illustrations are from drawings made from nature by Professor Holdsworth, of 
the Agricultural College of Michigan. They are models of beauty and utility. 

As useful to the progressive teacher as nature study manuals proper, are those real 
nature books—books written by students of nature without a thought of their use in the 
class-room. 

When these have been written for children by one who knows how to do it they are 
often more suggestive of ‘‘method ’’ than the best of manuals. For, after all, methods 
are not made. They grow out of the class, the subject and the teacher. What she 
should seek then is not ‘‘methods,’’ but fact and inspiration. 

Both of these sources of strength characterize the two volumes on birds and the one 
on quadrupeds* written by Mabel Osgood Wright, whose ‘‘Tommy Anne’’ was 
deservedly the holiday success of two years ago, and which has been used in whole or 
in part in many schools since as a nature reader. 

All three of these books are exquisitely illustrated. The color, the sheen of animals 
has probably never before been so adequately translated into black and white. Even 
the best of Scott’s recent photographs of birds do not better give the impression of life, 
the characteristic attitude, than these studies of Fuertes, and, in addition to their more 
than photographic truthfulness, they are artistic gems. 

The bulk of Birdcraft is made up of bird biographies. In every instance the length 
in inches, the distinctive coloring of both the male and the female, the song, the season, 
place of breeding nest eggs, and range are given with considerable detail. After these 
facts follows about a page of charming description which is made especially valuable 
by the freedom with which she quotes in prose and poetry what others have written. 

The accounts of the individual birds is preceded by several useful general chapters 
on their songs, method of nest building, water birds, the birds of autumn and winter, 
learning the names of birds and a synopsis of the different bird families. 

At the end of the book is an excellent artificial key by the aid of which the ama- 
teur may with reasonable ease discover the name of any bird that he knows by sight. 

Citizen Bird was written for children. But like all really good books of this char- 
acter, it will instruct and please the adult as well. 

Some one has said that ‘‘ biology is the political economy of the future.’’ Not 
quite in the sense intended, perhaps, but still as truly is this bird book for children an 
exemplification of the truth of the idea. 

Each bird is considered not only as an individual but as a citizen of a republic. 
The bird's beauty is shown in words and in exquisite drawing. His beautiful song is 


* Birdcraft: A Field-book of Two Hundred Song, Game and Water Birds. By Mabel Os- 
good Wright. With eighty full-page plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 

Citizen Bird: Scenes from Bird Life in Plain English for Beginners. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright and Elliott Coues. With one hundred and eleven illustrations by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 

Four- Footed Americans and Their Kin. By Mabel Osgood Wright and Frank M. Chapman. 
With seventy-five illustrations by Ernest Seton Thompson. 
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reproduced as exactly as it is possible to reproduce it in words. But equally strong 
emphasis is laid on his relation and duties to other birds and even to us. The child is 
told and shown the beauty of bluebird, for example, but he sees his many other admi- 
rable qualities as follows : 

“As a citizen the bluebird is in every way a model. He works with ground 
gleaners in searching the grass and low bushes for grasshoppers and crickets; he 
searches the trees for caterpillars, in company with the tree trappers ; and in taking 
blueberries, cranberries, wild grapes and other fruits he works with the seed sowers also. 

‘*So who would not welcome this bird, who pays his rent and taxes in so cheerful 
a manner, and thanks you with a song in the bargain! A very few straws are all that 
he asks for his housekeeping, and every time that he promises a meal for his house- 
hold scores of creeping, crawling, hopping garden enemies are gobbled up. Then he, 
modest little fellow that he is, comes to the roof of the shed and murmurs his thanks 
for your hospitality, as if you, and not he, had done the favor ; he continues to whisper 
and warble about it all the way down the meadow until, having caught another grass- 
hopper, his mouth is two full for singing.’’ 

Do you wonder that the Forest and Stream says of this book that it is ‘‘ one of the 
most charming as well as the most useful books on birds ever printed ?”’ 

Birds and insects have always occupied the attention of the greater number of 
amateur geologists. Perhaps, for this reason partly, it may be there are more text- 
books and more literature on these subjects than on the other races of animals. A 
reliable and interesting book for children on quadrupeds is very hard to find. There- 
fore, Four-Footed Americans by Mrs. Wright and Frank M. Chapman will receive a 
hearty welcome from teachers, parents and children. Like Citizen Bird, there is a 
thread of story binding the facts together. Indeed, the same people who figured in 
Citizen Bird are also the dramatis personae here. 

As was announced in a recent issue of Book REVIEws, in this book are given: 

‘The life histories of seventy-five or more, of not only the four-footed mammals, 
but wing-handed batkin, as well as their footless whale relations of the American 
waters, the whole being supplemented by a ‘‘mammal tree’’ and a thoroughly scien- 
tific ladder for climbing the same, replete with the most recent nomenclature. 

‘« The scene of the book shifts from farm to woods and back to an old room, fitted 
as a sort of winter camp—Camp Saturday—where vivid stories of the beasts that can- 
not be seen near home are told by the campfire, the sailor who has hunted the seal, 
the woodsman, mining engineer and wandering scientist each taking his turn. 

‘«The name of the artist should be a sufficient guarantee of the perfection of the 
animal pictures, but it is safe to add that nowhere outside of this volume can be found 
such a group of original and lifelike portraits of the chief of our American mammals. 


It is certainly a book over which the heads of parents and children will bend in 
admiration.”’ 
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CLASSICAL ARCH AOLOGY—A NEW FORCE IN CLASSICAL STUDIES.* 


ONE who ventures to speak of classical archeology as a ‘‘ new force’’ in classical 
studies may first of all be asked to explain what is meant by the term ‘‘ new.’’ Surely 
we are not to call a science ‘‘ new’’ which has been carried from one stage of advance- 
ment to another by four generations of scholars; and is not, indeed, the study of 
archeology in its present-day significance of almost equal age with what we understand 
under the head of classical philology? And no one presumes to refer to the latter as a 
new study. Neither do I mean that classical archeology is a young science. Its 
phenomenal development during the last hundred years, its marvelous contributions 
toward the interpretation of ancient life, its restoration for us of the remains of Greek 
fine arts—these have brought a glory to the banners of archeology comparable only 
with that attending the conquests of the natural and physical sciences. Archeology 
has, however, been studied and prosecuted since the days of Welcker, K. O. Miiller 
and Otto Jahn almost exclusively by scholars primarily archeologists. They and the 
philologists have carried on their work with little commingling or combining of forces ; 
the latter go their way with alarming indifference for the work and discoveries of the arche- 
ologists, while in not a few instances the philologist looks upon the archeologist as an in- 
terloper in his own domain, and is inclined to under-estimate the value and usefulness of 
work purely archeological. The archeologist, on the other hand, who first of all must 
have passed through the training of the philologist, proceeds in his work of classify- 
ing and interpreting remains of ancient art and handiwork—in fact, all monumental 
evidences of ancient life—until he finds himself in a world of which as a philologist he 
could know little ; a wide expanse separates him from the forces of the latter. To be 
sure, he crosses and re-crosses the track of the philologist, for without his methods and 
assistance he would often be helpless; nevertheless, the fact remains that archzology 
and philology are held to be too distinct and independent, while, in truth, they are 
significantly interdependent and correlated; and no one who professes to know the one 
should at the present time be ignorant of the methods obtaining in the other, and also 
the history of its development. Every classical philologist, I maintain, ought to know 
something regarding all fields of classical archeology, and ought to be a careful student 
of some branch of the science in which he has trained his eye and awakened a sym- 
pathy for the tangible remains of Greek and Roman civilization, such as will bring him 
to feel a real kinship with those peoples. This is what, as teachers of Greek and Latin 
and professors of these literatures, we should aim for, and herein lies the meaning of 
‘«new’’ as I have used the word. Every one, I think, will readily grantthat this con- 
dition of affairs would be new not only in America, but also, if ina less degree, in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, and that such a training for classical men would 
be highly desirable. 

There will needs be a considerable change in the character of the instruction in 
classics before this ideal will be even approximately approached, but this time is coming ; 
the signs of it are to be seen on every hand; some of our colleges and universities are 
already providing special instruction in archzology and others are sure to make pro- 
vision for the study in the near future. Our schools at Athens and Rome bear witness 
to the widespread interest in this new departure in classical work ; scores of our stu- 


* Selections from this paper were read at the recent meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation in Hartford, Connecticut. 
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dents are devoting all or part of their time to the study of the topography and monu- 
ments of classical sites where it would have been difficult to find a half dozen ten or 
fifteen years ago. It appears to me an opportune time for looking at this new move- 
ment and inquiring briefly into the nature and history of archzological work, and for 
indicating some advantages to be gained in this field alone by the student of the classics. 

Before going further it may be helpful to note what the study of classical archeology 
covers. Taken in its broadest significance it embraces much in epigraphy, numis- 
matics, mythology and religion, in addition to the more special field of art in all its 
applications in private and public life. In a word, classical archeology is occupied 
with all the tangible, objective evidences of Greek and Roman civilization as opposed 
to the subjective and intangible in philosophy, religion, literature, and language. It is 
the work of the archzologist to classify all monuments, no matter how insignificant or 
how great, as to materials, Provenance, dates, and styles, and to interpret hese both in 
their relation to each other and in their bearing upon the life of the Greeks and 
Romans. It is a science concerned from first to last with the product of the human 
mind and hand, and, therefore, with man himself; and we remember that ‘‘the no- 
blest study of mankind is man,’’ and that it is impossible to understand the man of to- 
day without first learning how he has come to be what he is. It is the work of the 
classical archeologist to carry us back, close to the pulsating life of the Greeks and 
Romans, and to create in us a personal interest in the achievements of these peoples, 
whose advancement in the discovery and appreciation of the esthetic and beautiful is 
our rich inheritance. Archzology, in short, tells one how the ancients lived, what they 
did and made, and how these things were performed. Herein rests the unique and 
abiding value of the study, a study we may well welcome in the curricula of our col- 
leges, not only for what it will do for classical philology, but also for the service it will 
render history and the fine arts; its humanizing and elevating power is as high as 
Heaven and as broad as human sympathies. 

I have employed the words ‘‘ classical studies ’’ in the heading of this paper as cov- 
ering all that classical philology includes; it seems to me a happier term than the 
latter, more inviting than an -o/ogy is likely to be and conveying in the present in- 
stance something of the humanities that have become a less and less important phase 
of the work in classics. There is, as it appears to me, a Renaissance spirit about the 
term, a literary wholesomeness that belongs too exclusively to the universities and 
schools of Great Britain. Classical studies do, in fact, embrace archeology, but this 
study has been so long held to be a separate field for the specialist, not claiming the 
attention of the general student of classics, that I have, as it were, distinguished be- 
tween them. It is the purpose of this paper to show, if possible, how archzology con- 
tributes to the latter and how much we need to waken to the fact that as mere philolo- 
gists we neither know the whole truth concerning what we endeavor to teach, nor are 
we able to place our students on the vantage ground they ought to occupy in these 
closing years of the nineteenth century. 

With Visconti and Zoega we may justly claim classical archeology to have been 
founded. The beginning of the present century saw the discovery of the first mon- 
uments of revolutionizing importance in the science; the Parthenon marbles were 
in truth discovered for Europe by Lord Elgin; then followed soon the pedimental 
groups from A®gina, and the frieze from the Apollo temple at Basse. This was the 
Renaissance of Greek art, and the study of these vast finds, together with others, tended 
to create a special field in which the philologist was more and more embarrassed ; 
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Gottfried Hermann, Welcker, Boeckh, Otfried Miiller, and others continued, however, 
to include this work in their philology and to deliver lectures on archeological subjects, 
although they could not but see that the A/tertumswissenschaft of Wolf's time was fast 
assuming a stupendous range. With the immense finds of Greek vases in Etruria in 
1829, and the founding of the Archeological Institute at Rome the year following, the 
study of ancient art was vastly widened, and soon proved to be a field worthy of one’s 
exclusive time and best thought; young philologists at that time began to go over to 
the new work, and we find such scholars as Gerhard forging ahead in the explanation 
and interpretation of the hundreds of monuments that the excavations and discoveries 
continued to bring to light. Philologists have since the middle of the century attempted 
less and less to be archeologists, and they have not manifested the interest in the prog- 
ress of the latters’ work which their own vocation demands. 

In Germany, and on the Continent generally, this indifference of the philologist 
towards things archzological has not been attended with such deplorable results, since 
in the universities chairs of archeology were soon established. There prevails, however, 
in the gymnasia and the /ycées an alarming ignorance regarding the commonest facts 
touching the archzological side of classical studies ; the knowledge of the students who 
go up to the universities is in this field ridiculously superficial; we may be glad that a 
remedy for the evil is provided by the universities. In Great Britain, where during the 
preceding century and early part of the present, the most vigorous and efficient sup- 
porters and promoters of the study of ancient art were found, the recognition of arche- 
ology has been astonishingly tardy; it is only within recent years that professorships 
have been established in this study at a few of the universities; but the great opportu- 
nities for investigation at hand in London, Oxford, and Cambridge are rapidly bringing 
the classical men of Great Britain to a realization of what they have long been miss- 
ing; these treasures of Greek and Roman art are soon to appeal strongly to the teach- 
ing forces in the schools; and I trust that the day is not far distant when it will be an 
entirely unknown state of affairs for the Master of chemistry to be curator of the archzo- 
logical collection, as is the case to-day in one of the largest and best known of the Eng- 
lish schools. Concerning the work in this country I shall speak presently. 

We have seen that classical archeology and philology were born at about the same 
time and that they were for many years developed by the same scholars. This was an in- 
estimable service to the former ; the method in archzological work is a product of this 
early union of the two subjects; without the philological method no great success could 
have crowned archeological enterprise. But method was born of men, and the philolo- 
gists it was who saved the study of ancient art from the danger of remaining a mere 
dilittantism ; they brought order out of the chaos and made a science of a study that 
would otherwise have continued a pleasart avocation for the commozsseur in art; they 
shaped and formed the character of the work until the time when the archeologist arose 
to take it from their hands. This, at least, philology has done for archeology. Let us 
look now at the return that archeology has rendered, and first in the wider application 
of the term which includes, as noted above, epigraphy, mythology and religion, and 
numismatics. 

It is extremely difficult to estimate the true importance of the archzologist's service 
for philology in these fields, It is not going too far to say, concerning Greek mythol- 
ogy, that the progress attending its development during the last half century is due 
almost entirely to the new light proceeding from the archzologist’s work; the books 
and articles written on this subject have become antiquated as rapidly as the text-books 
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in the natural and physical sciences; excavations and discoveries have every year com- 
pelled us to alter the prevalent notions on a variety of subjects; any day we may hear 
of a find that will spoil fanciful theories spun on literary traditions; whether one follows 
Creuzer, Welcker, Lang or Max Miiller, the monuments discovered, published, and inter- 
preted by the archzologist are the chief storehouse where the material is found for testing 
and proving literary evidences; but for archeology there would have been little to war- 
rant the various editions of Preller, and the eminent archzologist who has made the last 
edition an indispensable work for every classical scholar has furnished a most eloquent 
plea for a study of the monuments. The legendary and heroic ages of Greece take on 
new meaning when studied under the searchlight of the archzologist. The Greeks 
strove to make their gods objective, and it was this attempt to express the abstract in 
form of the concrete that proved to be the controlling force in Greek art; they crystal- 
lized the popular belief, so to speak, and the artists fixed the types that through centuries 
made a Zeus a Zeus and an Athena an Athena, recognizable by the dypocxo: as well as 
by the eirarpida. It is the work of the archeologist to interpret the art representations 
ef the Olympic pantheon and to determine the character and attributes that attached to 
these godheads during the different periods of Greek history ; to collect all monumen- 
tal evidence of the religious ceremonies ; to explain the processions and rituals pre- 
served on the vases, in sculpture, and other classes of monuments. 

There is much in the field of epigraphy that belongs distinctly to philology, yet it 
must be remembered that it is the excavations and researches instituted and carried on 
by the archeologists and their efforts which have thrown the flood of inscriptional 
light upon matters pertaining to ancient civilization. The spade of the excavator has 
made a scientific study of the Greek and Latin alphabets and dialects possible, and 
has provided data for settling points in the form and usage of these languages. The 
grammarian has re-written much of his work and will be required to re-write more in 
face of the inscriptions. The interpretation of these, so far as the linguistic details are 
concerned, belong to the philologist’s domain; wherever they have to do with the life of 
the people—their art, ceremonies, sanctuaries—it falls upon the archzologist to inter- 
pret their meaning. Furthermore, we owe a large debt to archzological journals, that 
secure for inscriptions a permanent place in literature and render them accessible to 
everyone. The historian gains, perhaps, more from the discoveries of the excavator 
than does the philologist. The series of histories from Thirlwall down to Holm relate 
in plainest language the part that archeology has played in our Greek histories. 
Thirlwall and Grote knew little or nothing of what epigraphy has been able to teach us, 
and their ingenious arguments and clever disquisitions are in many cases sad relics 
of empty rhetoric. Curtius was the first to incorporate the monuments into his story 
of the Greeks; his history won at once the highest praise and became the standard; 
but even Curtius’ work has had its day, and that of others, written more soberly in the 
light of epigraphical and monumental evidence, has taken its place. The histories of 
Busolt and Holm are, from cover to cover, the outgrowth of the most careful sifting and 
weighing of archeological investigation. 

The coins tell volumes ; and the philologist and historian have learned more from nu- 
mismatics concerning Greek and Roman civilization than has ever been written. The 
legends are immense storehouses of valuable information; they help one to trace not 
only the history of the Greek and Latin alphabets and dialects, but also the migrations, 
settlements, colonizations, and conquests; they picture for us the rise and spread of 
Hellenism on the Hellespont and the Euxine, on the Asiatic and African coasts; they 
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form the oldest and most reliable witness to the Hellenization of Sicily and Magna 
Grecia ; they are a running commentary on the development of the Roman Empire; 
the Czesars live again for us in the reliefs, and the whole Roman world from Britain to 
the banks of the Indus, passes before us as in a panorama. Truly here is archeology 
the handmaid of history. One does not require to read Thukydides’ account of the 
Greek migrations to Sicily to learn that such settlements were made in the West. The 
Syracusan coins from an early time reflected Greek art; Pheidian motives had 
been carried to Sicily and had dominated the notions of the die-cuter long before the 
Peloponnesian War broke out; the coins of the fifth century B. C. in Sicily and Lower 
Italy are as Athenian and Argive as those of the mother land, and one who would un- 
derstand the history of this age and the onward march of Hellenism may find the key 
to both on the coins of Syracuse, Metapont, Terina, and Tarentum. What student of 
antiquity is there who does not feel a deeper and more intense interest in Greek life 
reflected in the wonderful outlines of the Syracusan Arethusa? The westward course 
of empire takes on a new meaning; history becomes plainer and the influence of 
Athens and her contributions to European civilization take fresh hold onus. Onesuch 
coin, I mean to say, will, if properly appreciated in all its bearings, do more to orientate 
the student of Greek life and history than was written in books from the Renaissance 
till the time of Winckelmann. This, the merest sketch of the value that archeology 
is to the philologist and the historian, may serve to indicate something of the impor- 
tance of the study in its broader application. 

I pass now to the narrower and more confined sense of the term, as being occupied 
with sculpture, architecture, painting, and the fine arts in general. 

It is not necessary to advocate the value of the study pursued as one’s exclusive 
field; perhaps the educational and disciplinary power of classical archeology is not 
inferior to the training one receives in the biological or chemical laboratory. Books 
can not make an archeologist any more than they can a biologist or a chemist; a year 
or two years will in neither case produce the scientist ; the eye must be trained to detect 
likenesses and differences, to arrange and classify ; accuracy and sureness both of eye 
and hand come only with years of toil, and this, too, on Greek and Italian soil and in 
the European museums. Originals, photographs, and casts must all be studied, for each 
contributes something that the other does not. Such a course of training is within the 
reach of the few. We, in America, labor under the disadvantage of possessing few 
casts and fewer originals; and the collection of photographs in any one place is ex- 
ceedingly small compared with what it should be. Archzologists among us will have 
to contend long with these poor facilities, but so long as the work is connected with the 
study of the Greek mind and its artistic product it remains its own reward, deepen- 
ing and widening our understanding of the noblest creations of the world’s art and de- 
veloping in us and our students a sympathy and reverence for the great things in the 
history of human progress. 

If the difficulties of studying Greek art scientifically are so great in this country it 
remains for us to do the best we can rather than remain wholly inactive. We have still 
to learn how valuable and important this work can be made, prosecuted as the re- 
sources at hand allow. The majority of classical instructors—and these are the ones 
with whom the instruction in this field must rest for some years—can hardly hope to be 
archeologists ; their training does not fit them to be independent investigators in mat- 
ters pertaining to Greek art. If, however, they are alive and not dead, it is within 
their power to place every one of their students in possession of the chief facts in the 
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history of Greek art and its relation to subsequent art; itis possible to arouse not only 
in the classicals, but also the non-classicals, a love for the great monuments of an- 
tiquity, and an interest in art generally, that will form and mould character beyond all 
conception. It isthe duty of the classical instructor, particularly in Greek, to see to it that 
his circle, at least, hears of the best things in ancient civilization—chief among which 
is Greekart. Linguistics, literature, and philosophy constitute but a partial picture of the 
intellectual life of the Hellenes. 

The highest culture is found in art and letters combined, and we must realize the 
one-sidedness of our instruction in classical studies, which has left art well-nigh un- 
noticed. There is no student who can form a proper estimate of the age of Perikles 
and the life that surrounded Sophokles, Euripides, and Herodotos who does not know 
the artistic achievements of this time—the work of Pheidias, Polykleitos, and Poly- 
gnotos; the secret of the national genius is to be found in the art, as well as in the lit- 
erature, and he who runs may read, even though the Greek authors remain unintelli- 
gible. One who would attempt, for example, to understand the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries of Italian literature must follow the current of thought traceable in Giotto, the 
Pisanos, Filippo Lippi, Botticelli, for only then can the literature, which is in every 
period a reflex of the national character, be fully appreciated; only then is the picture 
of the ¢vecento and guattrocento complete. Yet the relation of art to the religious, po- 
litical, and private life of the Greeks was vastly more intimate than in the case of any 
other people; the conditions are but approximately approached in Italy during the 
period referred to. It is absolutely impossible to comprehend the true significance of 
any phase of Hellenic life without bringing in art to supplement the other sources. 

I am, however, certain that a fearfully small per cent of the students prosecuting 
classics in this country have an opportunity of learning this side of Greek life ; few in- 
stitutions have established chairs of archeology and in only a small number of other 
institutions are courses being cffered by men specially fitted for the work. It has, also, 
been too long true that a few volumes were thought to include the essentials of classical 
archeology, and these ‘‘standard’’ works represented the archzological stock in trade 
of the philologist. Our students too frequently go out from their college life not hav- 
ing had their eyes opened to the beauty and grandeur of the most wonderful marbles 
and temples that man has made, wholly ignorant of the Greek vases whose marvelous 
workmanship is the despair of present-day handicraftsmen and whose thousands of 
paintings tell one more of Greek mythology, religion, and customs than has yet been 
related; they forget their Latin and Greek, and a few years after graduation are unable 
to translate ordinary passages from a classical author, and not infrequently they rise 
up to condemn the study of classics, since the permanent good attending their work 
seems so insignificant. The cause for all this is plain. The drill in linguistics has been 
allowed to engross all, or practically all, of the time spent on Greek and Latin ; literature 
and art have been a minor consideration; the reasoning faculties have been developed 
and trained while the esthetic side of their natures has been left dwarfed and neglected ; 
the principles of art established and perfected by the Hellenes, the same that have been 
handed down the centuries to us, they have passed by undiscovered. These ideas, 
that should have become part and parcel of their intellectual life and should have 
entered into the very fibre of their souls, have never been awakened; we have not in- 
culcated a taste for and sense of the beautiful that belongs particularly to the sphere of 
Greek art, and, therefore, to us. Weare under obligation to remedy this failing and 
to make the result of classical study of paramount value; to influence our students 
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vitally in such a way that they will in after life bear witness to the humanizing and 
elevating power of classical studies. If we perform our duty the works of art decora- 
ting the homes of our students will be a daily reminder to them and their friends that 
their Greek and Latin did pay. It is possible for us to mightily influence the artistic 
taste of the academic circles in which we work ; and until we make the story of clas- 
sical art an open book we are doing justice neither to ourselves, our profession, nor our 
students. 

The great hue and cry raised against the study of the classics has not been entirely 
unwarranted, and a change in classical instruction, I declare, must come or we are 
certain to lose ground in competition with modern lauguages and the sciences. The 
present-day demand is for the practical. Does this or that pay, or can we introduce 
something no less educative and still better adapted for preparing one for the real issues 
of life? This is the tendency of the age, and as classical men we have to face the situ- 
ation. Classics taught as they have been taught are losing in popularity ; we must 
change our tactics. Now there is in Greek art that which every generation must learn 
anew; so long as the love of art is instinct in the human breast the Greeks will have the 
first claim upon the serious thought of the race; even those whose attacks upon classics 
have been the most bitter bow before the Parthenon Frieze and the pedimental remains ; 
the sacred associations of the Acropolis enchant them as completely as they do us. Se 
soon as it appears that classical studies include this something not provided for by any 
other study and which at the same time no educated person can afford to be without, the 
old question ‘‘ Shall the classics go ?’’ will be banished forever, even from the pages of 
the monthly whose home is on the Hudson. We have but to convince our students that 
Greek and Latin, if once a ‘‘ College Fetich,’’ are that no longer ; we shall along the line 
of ancient art win the devotion of a larger number of students; they will be satisfied 
and will eventually silence the voices of our foes. 

There are large difficulties in the way of opening up this work that must be sur- 
mounted. Where the professors of Greek and Latin are unable to take on more courses 
it is their duty to attempt less in philology and offer one or more courses in archeology, 
or else they should agitate the need of reform in the classical work until another in- 
structor is added who is specially fitted to give courses in archeology. It is to be 
hoped that in the near future all institutions of large endowments will find means to 
establish chairs of archzeology, and so strengthen the hands of the philological profes- 
sors ; but it will not be the latter only who will be benefited by such a department, for 
it is sure to prove a stimulus to the historical work and an inspiration to the department 
of belles-lettres. 

In the colleges where there is little likelihood of obtaining this chair the Greek and 
Latin men must see to it that they offer courses in archeology. To be sure, books and 
apparatus are largely wanting, but this is the greater reason why something should be 
done; we should be missionaries enough to advocate this cause persistently until the 
more common works and photographs are procured. Do we stop to reflect how much 
one hundred dollars will do in providing this apparatus? Take, for instance, the study 
of the Greek vases, which it seems to me will yield a larger return on a small outlay 
than any other field of classical archeology ; there is no difficulty in procuring a set of 
publications that make a scientific study of the vases possible; and even if the in- 
structor must purchase these works, at first, for his own library, he will discover a sur- 
prising return of interest. It is no serious task to bring within the range of our studies 
the vase collections of London, Paris, Berlin, Munich, Naples; we can learn to recog- 
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nize the Homeric heroes on the vases as readily as we can a Dutch landscape ora 
marbled colonnade by Alma Tadema; a painting depicting the departure of Briseis from 
Achilles’ tent touches our sympathy no less than do the words of the zs¢ iad. What 
the eye has seen one does not soon forget and the vases revive for one the whole world 
of the Hellenes—legendary and historic; the orientation is perfect ; one seems to live 
in the morning of the world where Homer sang and Sappho wept. Can we, I ask, 
afford to omit these wonderful ‘‘ relics of departed worth’’ from the study of the clas- 
sical poets? Why havethey not been long used to illumine our Homeric, Aischylean, 
and Euripidean study? If one selects only the vase paintings that owe their existence 
to the cyclic and tragic poets the help arising from them will be found to be incalcu- 
able; these are the commentaries and notes which we need to place before our students 
quite as much as we do those in the text-books; it appears to me of more vital impor- 
tance that one should see and study such works of art connected with the poet and his 
myth than that one should know a series of emendations intended to exercise the 
patience, and often of no value to any one except the author of them. I feel sure that 
as soon as we come to know these monuments and appreciate their place in the history 
of Greek literature a new day will dawn for classics. I do not mean that the ultimate 
aim of taking up the study of the vases should be the side-light they throw on literature, 
but this is, nevertheless, an important result arising from their study. The same may be 
said also concerning Pompeian wall-paintings and the Roman and Etruscan sarcophagi ; 
these classes of monuments are, in and of themselves, rich fields for the archeologist, 
but the helps they afford in Greek tragedy must be brought home to the attention of all 
classical students; they assist in the analyses of the plays and the framework of the 
myths involved; they arouse and maintain an interest in the plots such as one is never 
likely to feel from the Greek text except by numerous readings; they leave an impres- 
sion upon the memory that will remain after the Greek has been forgotten. 

In conclusion, let me add that the future of archzology in this country is assured ; 
the well-directed enthusiasm of the scholars who have established our schools at Athens 
and Rome and who have brought the Archzological Institute of America into existence 
is contagious; for no person can breathe the air of Italy or Greece for a season without 
feeling that a new impetus has been added to his life; these are great opportunities that 
have come within the reach of our classical students and we should see to it that not 
one of our pupils is allowed to go out from us who has not repeatedly heard what 
Rome and Athens will do for one. For my part, I sincerely hope that the time is near 
at hand when archeological study abroad will be a sine gua non for all who teach 
classics. Why should Greek and Latin be judged differently from modern languages? 
The outlook that one gains on classical soil and in the study of the monuments appears 
to me as indispensable for the teacher of classics as is a residence in Paris for one who 
professes a knowledge of French and French life and literature. When our classics are 
taught only by men and women who have felt the inspiring influences of the Acropolis 
and the Palatine, of the ancient art treasures preserved in Athens, Naples, Rome, 
Florence, Munich, Berlin, Paris, London, then will the study of Latin and Greek be 
invested with the spirit that maketh alive ; that deepens and broadens our knowledge 
of human life; that makes one a conscious heir to the abundant riches in art and letters 
bequeathed us by the founders of our civilization. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND POETS.* 


THE story of these six happy lives is told briefly, the attempt being to show their 
artistic environment and sources of inspiration, not to emphasize purely personal re- 
lations and traits. Indeed, once or twice Mr. Lawton intimates his strong disapproval of 
the gossipy and reportorial type of biography. He says, ‘‘ Since these sentences were writ- 
ten some very positive and definite statements have been published in regard to Whittier’ s 
youthful attachment; but those best able to speak are forever silent, and never meant 
to leave a clearer sign behind them. Far be it from me to tear away the veil they 
drew.’’ The greater portion of the book is directed to literary criticism, pure and 
simple—to an attempt to estimate how much our favorite authors have contributed to 
the permanent literature of the world. 

The tone and spirit of the work may be fairly judged from the brief preface, which 
we may cite here in its entirety. 

‘« After twenty years devoted to the study and teaching of remoter and richer litera- 
tures, the demand for ‘‘ University Extension ’’ lectures first suggested a return to these 
earliest guides of our New England boyhood. Like that boyhood itself, these benig- 
nant figures have already something of the perspective which Time alone can bestow. 
Two of the six I neverevensaw. The men who, like Colonel Higginson and Professor 
Norton, have been our indulgent Mentors, were in their turn the younger associates of 
the group here discussed. 

Nevertheless our Yankee loyalty throbs too warmly from heart to heart to permit 
mere cold analytical criticism. But must impartial or fruitful criticism be cold, remote, 
even semi-hostile? Can we not know aright, and fairly judge, those whom we love 
best, and to whom we owe most? 

Katahdin is not Olympus. The Charles and the Merrimac know not the impetuous 
current of the Arno. Lowell’s noblest ode has no Pindaric splendor. Longfellow’s 
epics of dying civilizations cannot set Gabriel and Hiawatha beside Odysseus or AZneas. 
This, at least, we realize as clearly as Brunetiére or Saintsbury could expound it. 

But if literary criticism has a right to share in warm and kindly life at all, it may 
well obey the spirit of the Delphic command and begin nearest home. These are 
our poets, the interpreters of our own life. We have loved them as long as we have 
shivered in the northeast wind or welcomed the pale blossoms of March. The attempt 
to indicate the modest amount which they have contributed to the world’s abiding 
wealth may be defended as natural, loyal and filial.’’ 

The introductory chapter hasa somewhat loftier zesthetic tone than the rest, and wik 
be recognized by readers of the Chicago Déa/ as nearly identical with a recent ‘‘ signed 
editorial ’’ therein on ‘‘ Local Color and Eternal Truth.’’ Mr. Lawton’s method of 
using an anecdote for illustrative purposes may be fairly exemplified from the chapter 
on Emerson's essays : 

‘« Emerson as he grew older fused the two diverse elements of his nature, his prac- 
tical and ideal sides, more and more fully. There is a popular story that a friend of 
President Lincoln once asked him the quizzical question: ‘‘Mr. Lincoln, how long do 
you think a man’s legs ought to be?’’ The great Emancipator, who was rarely caught 


*The New England Poets; a study of Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 


Ho!mes, by William Cranston Lawton, author of Art and Humanity in Homer, Successors of 
Hlomer, ete. 
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off his guard in a contest of native wit, replied without hesitation that he had never 
given the subject careful thought, but it seemed to him—glancing at his own protracted 
and awkward extremities—that ‘‘ they ought to be just about long enough to reach the 
ground,’’ Emerson, without ever withdrawing his head from the loftiest ether, did 
plant his feet more firmly, with the years, upon his native earth.”’ 

At times the tone is somewhat more strenuous, as when the healthy optimistic spirit 
of our literature is emphatically approved: 

‘« Each of our poets might have uttered Lowell’s words : 


‘¢ For me Fate gave, whate’er she else denied, 
A nature sloping to the southern side.”” 


‘« Longfellow’s last written line is no less bright with hope and trust. Emerson’s 
lyrics fly heavenward like homing pigeons. Yet in the expression of religious faith and 
truthfulness Whittier has no rivalamong them. And here, at least, we account his 
absolute simplicity among the highest of poetic virtues.”’ 

Perhaps Professor Lawton’s classical studies have helped him to attain a certain 
‘* golden mean,’’ between constant laudation and carping criticism, which he almost 
invariably maintains, Thus the case for and against Hawthorne’s healthfulness as 
man and author is set forth in such passages as this: 

‘* As to the vexed question of Hawthorne’s morbidness the answer is already in- 
dicated. Despite some very human perversities in the man, as an artist, he is sane 
and healthy. His faith in the eternal goodness and wisdom never fails. Nevertheless, 
the effect of some of these sketches upon our own youthful imagination was painful and 
abnormal. A really grewsome image is far more easily summoned up to the childish 
mind than explained or allegorized away again. Hawthorne knew Young Goodman 
Brown saw no evil in the forest which he did not take thither in his own heart; and 
almost any man, at forty year, can walk the dimmest wood path, and never wish to 
glance back and be reassured lest 

‘A frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.’ 


But at ten (or twenty) no nervous boy should tread the forest ways in Young Goodman 
Brown’s company. On the closing pages of ‘‘ The White Old Maid,’’ in the library copy 
from which I refresh my memories of ‘‘ Twice-told Tales,’’ a tremulous childish hand 
has written: An Awful Book / We feel the shudder of those young nerves. Hawthorne 
inherited from his Salem lineage, or received as the author’s birthright, a daring im- 
agination, which his healthy, happy and moral maturity held in firm control. Not all 
its unearthly visions are fit stimulus for the untrained fancies of our weaker youth. It 
should be added, however, that these tales were never intended for immature readers, 
though the pure simplicity of their diction has given some of them a wide currency in 
the schoolroom. In work expressly intended for childhood Hawthorne is remarkably 
tender, and scrupulously anxious to exclude what might horrify or perturb an innocent 
heart.”’ 

Lastly we may cull from the ‘Retrospect and Prospect’ a passage which is in part 
decidedly lighter in tone. It illustrates, also, the essayist’s fondness for the rather ob- 
solescent art of apt quotation, whether avowed or half-concealed. It may be fair to 
disarm counter-criticism from one side by the assurance that Mr. Lawton was himself an 


‘* original Mugwump,”’ and the son of a Garrisonian Abolitionist, born and bred almost 
in sight of Cape Cod. 
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‘* Physically, intellectually, morally, the Puritan is aggressive. He has colonized 
the great Northwest, or at least claims to have guided and moulded the colonizing 
masses. He has taken the lead in recasting and liberalizing the religious, the politi- 
cal and the literary ideals of the common fatherland during the century now closing. 
He has played, or is playing, a prominent part, in particular, in that twofold agitation 
for human freedom which is yet only half successful—if even so much. The sectional 
enslavement of black men has become illegal. The universal improvement and up- 
lifting of the laboring masses is hardly even yet faced squarely, as the Sphinx of our 
generation. 

‘« Garrison and Phillips, Sumner and Whittier, all so irreconcilable as opponents, and 
sharply critical even of each other, were all Yankees. Inthe untiring cry of the im- 
practicable Mugwump, as in the shriek of the Abolitionist, the nasal twang of the North- 
east is still predominant. And of those, born or unborn, who shall lead the way, through 
ridicule and persecution, to the serious struggle and the final victory which is assured, 
though not, of course, in any form we now dream, for a Christian Socialism, a truer 
Brotherhood of Man—it is a safe forecast that New England birth, or ancestry, will be 
the rule rather than the exception. We shall still welcome the George Thompsons and 
Harriet Martineaus of every land to the front ranks of danger and strife. But already 
far away in the future we hear the Yankee emigrant’s hymn set toa new meaning; and 
when the song shall be raised anew, 


‘ We cross the prairies, as of oid 
Our fathers crost the sea, 
To make the West as they the East 
The homestead of the Free,’ 


though it may be woman rather than man that leads in the clearest treble, it will surely 
still be 


‘ Entunéd in hire nose ful semylie !’ 





* * 





* * * * 


‘©The work of this group includes the greater part of the purely literary productions 
in America which can claim to have enriched appreciably the book of the world’s life ; 
the chief addenda being the Sketchbook, the poetry of Bryant, perhaps of Poe, and the 
great romance Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Yet the general result of any thoughtful review, 
such as I have here attempted, must be helpful (as Mr. Barrett Wendell has remarked 
before me) rather to modesty than to pride. 

‘In particular, itis clear that no great epic or drama has yet been created upon our 
soil. Indeed, in these larger fields of poetry we are scarcely represented at all. And 
while nearly all our best verse is thus limited by its lyrical form, so our one great author 
of romance is master rather of psychological insight than of constructive creation. Haw- 
thorne hardly reveals for us a world teeming with a life of its own, as Scott, or George 
Eliot, or Dickens, did. A comparison of the Scarlet Letter with Henry Esmond, or 
even with Lorna Doone, may indicate more plainly the lack we feel. Hawthorne has. 
bidden us gaze, far more deeply than quaintly gentle Blackmore or half-tender, half- 
cynical Thackeray, into the mysteries of the human soil. But has he, like them, made 
the idealized life of another century fill again with forms and color and motion? Or has. 
any American romancer accomplish this? Indeed, in our own day, the masterly short 
story, delineating a single incident, character, or even mood, threatens to crowd the 
novel and romance out of existence altogether, Yet this at least must surely be :— 
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* but the pause of the tide, 
Between the ebb and the flow.’ ”’ 


“ « * * * 

While this work, like its companions, makes its appeal to the general student and 
lover of literature, it is fitted to be useful as a text-book, or as a basis for special study, 
to reading clubs, Chautauqua circles e¢ id omne genus. Such students will find espe- 
cially helpful the table of ‘‘ parallel lives’’ (p. x—xiii). Upon the whole, however, we 
cannot describe this volume as a school book or a ‘‘ manual,’’ but rather as a sincere 
and independent attempt at zesthetic criticism. 

CLEMENT RICHTER. 





BENJAMIN KIDD ON AMERICA’S NEW DUTY.* 


Mr. BENJAMIN KIDD, the author of ‘‘ Social Evolution’’—a book whose sale of 
two hundred thousand copies exceeds that of any other work on social philosophy— 
came to this country last week to study American conditions, with a special view to the 
production of a book on which heis engaged which is to take the shape of a further de- 
velopment of social philosophy on the lines followed in ‘‘ Social Evolution.’’ But of 
this he would not now speak. On the burning question of the moment a represent- 
ative of Zhe Outlook had, however, a most interesting conversation with Mr. Kidd. 
He has recently published in the London Zimes a striking series of articles entitled 
The Control of the Tropics. These articles have already created a great deal of interest 
and controversy in England, and are to be published immediately in book form in this 
country by the Macmillans. The real application of the principles laid down is on the 
present crisis in America. In conversation Mr. Kidd again and again returned to this 
subject, which is uppermost in his mind as well asin the minds of all serious Americans. 

Though an unflinching and aggressive Liberal and Radical upon all questions rela- 
ting to the equalizing of opportunities, Mr. Kidd’s attitude toward the control of the 
. tropics by English-speaking races represents a considerable development from the stand- 
ards which have controlled English development under the influence of the Liberal party 
for the past half-century. This does not mean that he cares for the assertion of power 
over foreign peoples. Of this in itself he spoke throughout with a deep underlying tone 
of dislike. The note which pervaded all he said was simply that of the duty of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples to their own ideals und principles in the crisis upon which they 
have entered. 

To understand Mr. Kidd’s fundamental position it is necessary to know that he con- 
siders the development of the tropics as bound to proceed. We are driven, he says, 
by economic forces over which we have no control. In the growing rivalry of nations 
trade along parallels of latitude tends to become relatively less important. The natural 
channels of trade in the future will be north and south. He gave figures and facts to 
show to what an enormous extent our civilization already rests on the products of the 
tropics—e. g., sugar, india-rubber, tobacco, coffee, tea, cocoa, drugs, dyes, woods, foods. 

To quote his words: ‘‘We have, therefore, to recognize at the outset, as a first 
principle of the situation, the utter futility of any policy based on the conception that 
it will be possible in the future to hold our hands and stand aloof from the tropics. 


* The Control of the Tropics. By BENJAMIN Kipp. This article is reprinted by special per- 
mission of the Outlook. 
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There can be no choice in this matter. With the filling-up of the temperate regions 
and the continued development of industrialism throughout the civilized world the 
rivalry and struggle for the trade of the tropics will, beyond doubt, be the permanent 
underlying fact in the foreign relations of the Western nations in the twentieth century. 
This anticipation must be based, in the first place, on the fact of the enormous extent 
to which our civilization already rests on the productions of the tropics, and, in the 
second place, on the fact that the principle underlying all trade—that exchange of prod- 
ucts between regions and peoples of different capacities tends to be mutually profitable 
—finds in commerce between ourselves and these regions its most natural expression.’’ 

The question, therefore, with which we are interested is: Under what conditions is 
the development of the tropics to proceed ? 

Germany, France, Italy are struggling with all their power to extend their domin- 
ions, and we know from the past and from the present in what way they will exercise 
the power which they acquire. Practically, he said, these nations still govern their 
colonies upon the principles which were abandoned by England after the secession of 
the American States. They treat them as estates to be exploited for the benefit of the 
countries possessing them, and, no matter with what pledges they enter upon their con- 
quests, the spirit of their rule is necessarily in accordance with standards which the 
English-speaking peoples have for nearly a century rejected. 

The attempted acclimatization of the white man in the tropics Mr. Kidd considers 
to have failed. ‘‘If,’’ he said, ‘‘the white man cannot be permanently acclimatized in 
the tropies, even where for the time being he has become relatively numerous, under 
the effects of evil conditions of the past, the government of all such regions must, if 
the ideas and standards which have prevailed in the past be allowed to continue, tend 
ultimately in one direction. It must tend to become the government of a large native 
population by a permanently resident European caste cut off from the moral, ethical, 
political and physical conditions which have produced the European.’’ This he con- 
siders to be the real problem in many States in the tropical parts of Central America 
and Northern South America. ‘‘We cannot look for good government under such 
conditions; we have no right to expect it. In climatic conditions which are a burden 
to him; in the midst of races in a different and lower stage of development; divorced 
from the influences which have produced him, from the moral and political environ- 
ment from which he sprang, the white man does not, in the end, in such circumstances, 
tend so much to raise the level of the races among whom he has made his unnatural 
home as he tends himself to sink slowly to the level around him.’’ 

The next proposition on which Mr. Kidd bases his argumert is that ‘‘there never 
has been, and there never will be, within any time with which we are practically con- 
cerned, such a thing as good government, in the European sense, of the tropics by the 
natives of these regions.’” The human race reached its earliest development where 
the conditions of life were easiest; namely, in the tropics. But throughout the whole 
period of human history the development of the race has taken place outwards from 
the tropics. Slowly, but surely, we see the seat of empire and authority moving, like 
the advancing tide, northward. The evolution in character which the race has under- 
gone has been northwards from the tropics. The first step to the solution of the prob- 
lem before us is simply to recognize the principle that in dealing with the matural in- 
habitants of the tropics we are dealing with peoples who represent the same stage in 
the history of the development of the race that the child does in the history of the 
development of the individual. 
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‘« The tropics,’’ he affirms, ‘‘ will not be developed by the natives themselves. If 
we look to the native social systems of the tropical East; to the primitive savagery of 
Central Africa; to the West Indian Islands in the past in process of being assisted into 
the position of modern States by Great Britain; to the Black Republic, Hayti, in the 
present, or to modern Liberia in the future, the lesson seems everywhere the same; it 
is that there will be no development of the resources of the tropics under native 
government.”’ 

We come, therefore, his argument proceeds, to a clearly defined position. If we 
have to meet the economic fact that by force of circumstances the tropics must be de- 
veloped, and if the evidence is equally emphatic that such a development can take 
place only under the influence of the white man, we are confronted with a larger issue 
than any mere question of commercial policy or of national selfishness. The tropics in 
such circumstances can be governed only as a trust for civilization, and with a full sense 
of the responsibility which such a trustinvolves. The first principle of success in under- 
taking such a duty seems to Mr. Kidd to be a clear recognition of the cardinal fact 
that ‘‘in the tropics the white man lives and works only as a diver lives and works under 
water. Alike in a moral, in an ethical and ina political sense, the atmosphere he 
breathes must be that of another region, that which produced him and to which he be- 
longs. Neither physically, morally nor politically can he be acclimatized in the 
tropics. The people among whom he lives and works are often separated from him by 
thousands of years of development; he cannot, therefore, be allowed to administer 
government from any local and lower standard he may develop. If he has any right 
there at all, he is there in the name of civilization; if our civilization has any right 
there at all, it is because it represents higher ideals of humanity, a higher type of social 
order.”’ 

This brought the discussion to a very interesting point, and the conversation touched 
on many phases of this wide subject which immediately present themselves; the old 
position of the slavery question in the South, the relations of the United States to the 
Indians in the past, the relations of the British Government to the natives in India and 
Egypt at the present day, the opium question in the East, and others of like interest 
and importance, were discussedinturn. On all of these it was clear that Mr. Kidd had 
already thought deeply and occupied a clear and well-defined position. He drewa 
wide distinction between a ruling race permanently resident among a race of lower de- 
velopment and a tropical country in reality administered from the temperate regions in 
touch with and directly controlled by the standards of our civilization. He was very 
emphatic about the advantages of the civil service system in India and Egypt, and the 
high standards of duty maintained in those services. The influence of the university 
ideals as distinct from those of party politics seemed to him a matter of the first im- 
portance. The influence of the work done by men like Lord Cromer in Egyyt, and Sir 
Alfred Milner, now Governor of South Africa, he declared had not only been good in 
itself, but had given the nation a sense of responsibility which had tended to raise the 
standards of public life a¢ home. 

Speaking of the old and the new in India, Mr. Kidd said: ‘‘ The one consistent 
idea which, through all outward forms, has in late years been behind the institution of 
the higher Indian civil service on existing lines is that, even where it is equally open to 
natives with Europeans through competitive examination, entrance to it shall be made 
through a British university. In other words, it is the best and most distinctive product 
which England can give, the higher ideals and standards of her universities, which is 
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made to feed the inner life from which the British administration of India proceeds. It 
is but the application of the same principle which we have in the recognition of the fact 
that no violent hands must be laid on native institutions, or native rights, or native 
systems of religion, or even on native independence, so faras respect for existing forms 
is compatible with the efficient administration of the government. It is but another 
form of the recognition of the fact that we are in the midst of habits and institutions 
from which our civilization is separated by a long interval of development, where pro- 
gress upwards must be a long, slow process, must proceed on native lines, and must be 
the effect of the example and prestige of higher standards rather than the result of ruder 
methods. It is on a like principle that the development of the tropical region occupied 
must be held to be the fulfillment of a trust undertaken in the name of civilization, a 
duty which allows the occupying country to surround her own position therein with no 
laws or tariffs operating in her own interests, and which allows her to retain to herself 
no exclusive advantage in the markets which she has assisted in creating.’’ 

Everything depended, said Mr. Kidd, as the talk grew more serious—and here there 
was the heartiest agreement—upon the spirit in which the work was undertaken. 
‘« What about the tariff in the Philippines ?’’ he was asked. Mr. Kidd had said at the 
beginning that the task, if undertaken, would involve as high and broad a conception 
of national duty as any which had shaped the development of the United States in the 
past. He now made clear what he meant. ‘‘ You want to know what I think ? 
Well,’’ he said, speaking slowly, ‘‘ if America decides to retain the Philippines, and 
decides at the same time to maintain a tariff like Spain, operating in her own favor, 
she will have given away her case before the world. She may occupy the Philippines 
with a clear conscience and a stern face to the world if she occupies them in the name 


of higher ideals of government and asa trust for civilization, giving equal opportunities 
to all. You have a right to impose what tariffs you please at home. It is a different 
matter to impose them on others for your own selfish advantage.” 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES.* 


T. Proctor HALL has been appointed 
Professor of Physics in Kansas City Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. WILLIAM P. GRAHAM has been 
appointed Associate Professor of Electrical 
Engineering in Syracuse University. 


COLORADO COLLEGE opened the year 
with a large increase in its numbers, over 
two hundred new students having been 
enrolled. 


THE authorities of Cornell University 
announce the opening of a free agricul- 
tural course this fall. This course is open 
to both sexes. 


Mr. RICHARD BURTON, the litterateur 
and poet, has recently accepted the chair 


of English in the State University of Minne- 
sota at Minneapolis. 


PROFESSOR W. LE CONTE STEVENS, of 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, has 
accepted the chair of Physics in Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 


Miss SARAH E, LAuGHTON, founder of 
the Wellesley Hills School, has accepted 
the Principalship of the Howard Seminary 
at West Bridgewater, Mass. 


At the Leland Stanford, Jr., University 
Mr. F. Atheling has been appointed As- 
sistant in Mathematics and Mr. F. B. 
Baum Assistant in Electrical Engineering. 


* In order to make this section of Book RE- 
VIEWS as complete as possible, the editor acts 
for the codperation of college authorities. Prop- 
erly authenticated news will be printed of all 
changes in college faculties, changes in instruc- 
torships, and important college news. 


Mr. CHAS. BROOKOVER, Instructor in 
Biology, Ohio University, has been called 
to Colorado College, where he will have 
charge of the newly-created Department 
of Biology. 


THE Trustees of Lincoln University, at 
Springfield, Ill., have elected Professor 
Robert H. Crowell, of Amherst College, 
as Professor of Languages in Lincoln 
University. 


Dr. ZoGRAF has been elected Extraor- 
dinary Professor of Zo-ology, and Dr. 
Mrensbier, Extraordinary Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy, in the University 
of Moscow. 


PROFESSOR LANCELOT M. HArRIs, of 
the Indiana University, has accepted a 
call to the chair of English Language and 
Literature in the College of Charleston, 
Charleston, S. C. 


THE vacancy in the chair of Chemistry, 
College of Charleston, caused by the 
resignation of Dr. W. R. Cathcart, has 
been filled by the election of Dr. E. 
Emmet Reid, Fellow in Chemistry, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Dr. E. EMMEt REID, of Johns Hopkins 
University, has been elected Professor of 
Chemistry and Physics in the College of 
Charleston, S.C. He is a Virginian, and 
received the M.A. degree at Richmond 
College, Va., in 1892. 


ROBERT B. OweEns, for the past seven 
years Professor of Electrical Engineering 
in the University of Nebraska, has resigned 
in order to accept a similar position in Mc- 
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Gill University, Montreal, 
has not yet been appointed. 


His successor 


H. E. Summers, formerly Professor of 
Physiology and Vertebrate Anatomy at the 
University of Illinois, has been appointed 
to the) chair of Zo-ology and Entomology 
at the Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 


Drs. LENK AND FLEISCHMANN, Asso- 
ciate Professors of Mineralogy and Zodl- 
ogy, respectively, at Erlangen, have been 
promoted to full Professorships. Dr. 


Heim has been appointed Professor of 
Botany in the Agricultural College at 
Vienna, 





PROFESSOR HERBERT OSBORN has re- 
signed from the chair of Zo-ology and En- 
tomology at the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts to accept 
a similar position in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, made vacant by 
the death of Professor Kellicott. 


THE second cousins of Dr. Elizabeth 
H. Bates, who died at her home at Port 
Chester, N. Y., a few months ago, leaving 
the University of Michigan an estate 
valued at $125,000, for the establishment 
of a chair for the Diseases of Women and 
Children, have filed a notice at Ann Arbor 
that they will contest the will. 


THE resignation of President Kellogg, 
of the University of California, has aroused 
speculation as to his successor. The 
names most prominently mentioned are 
those of Jacob Gould Schurman, Presi- 
dent of Cornell University; Daniel Colt 
Gilman, President of Johns Hopkins, and 
Edmund J. James, of the University of 
Chicago. 


At the New Mexico Agricultural College 
and Experiment Station Professor C. H. 
T. Townsend has been appointed Biogeog- 
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rapher and Systematic Entomologist to 
the Station; E. O. Wooton has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Botany, and T. D. 
A. Cockerell has been appointed Professor 
of Entomology in addition to being Station 
Entomologist. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD L. RICE has been 
called from the chair of Zo-ology and 
Geology at Allegheny College to the 
chair of Zo-ology of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University. Professor Rice was born in 
1871, his father being the well-known 
Professor William North Rice, of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., and 
his grandfather being one of the founders 
of that University. 





Dr. CLEVELAND ABBE, JR., has re- 
signed a Fellowship in the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, to accept a 
chair in Western Maryland College, West- 
minster, Maryland. Dr. C. C. O’Hara 
has been elected Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy in the South Dakota School of 


mines. Mr. William H. Butts and Mr. 
A. W. Whitney have been appointed In- 
structors in Mathematics in the University 
of Michigan. 





Dr. Lucrana, Professor in Human 
Physiology in the University of Rome, 
whose work on the functions of the cere- 
bellum is well known throughout the scien- 
tific world, has (says the British Medical 
Journal) been elected Rector of the Rome 
University for the academic year 1898-99. 
Dr. Corona, Professor of Experimental 
Physiology and President of the Faculty 
of Medicine of the Parma University, has 
been elected Rector of this University. 


THE London University Commission 
Bill has been finally passed both by the 
House of Commons and by the House of 
Lords and has received the Royal assent. 
Another extremely important educational 
advance in Great Britain is announced in 
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the introduction of a bill into Parliament 
by the government, reconstructing the 
entire system of secondary education. 
There will be a comprehensive Educa- 
tional Department presided over by a 
Minister of Education. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT, of 
Harvard University, has just issued, 
through the Century Company, a volume 
of essays and addresses under the title of 
Educational Reform. This will be a com- 
panion volume to Dr. Eliot’s American 
Contributions to Civilization, which ap- 
peared last year. The new book will deal 
mainly with the relations between the 
grammar school and the college. It also 


takes up the question of recent and sug- 
gested changes in the school curriculum. 


At the Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
no successor to William H. Morse, Jr., 
who has been for two years an Instructor 
in the Mechanical Department, has yet 
been appointed. Mr. Morse isin the em- 
ploy of the Prindle Pump Works of New 
York city, and is now in Albany, where 
he is superintending the installation of a 
filtration plant for the sewage department 
of that city. Moses F. Goodrich, of the 
class of ’93, who has been during the last 
year engaged as an Instructor in Manual 
Training in the public schools of Wor- 
cester, has accepted a position in the 
schools of Lynn. He will teach Mathe- 
matics and Manual Training. 


PROFESSOR E. W. SMITH, of Colgate, 
will spend a year at Harvard, and during 
his absence his work will be in charge of 
W. W. Barker, who was graduated last 
year. Professor A. P. Brigham has a 
year’s leave of absence from January Ist, 
and will spend the time travelling in this 
country until summer, and then will go to 
Europe. Professor G. R. Berry has been 
advanced from Instructor to Professor of 
Semitic Languages. Professor D. F. Estes 
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has been appointed Librarian. The va- 
cancy in the chair of Physics caused by 
the departure of Professor Nichols has 
been filled by the appointment of C. D. 
Child, a graduate of Rochester University 
and of Cornell University. He has also 
spent considerable time in Germany. 


PROFESSOR PEPPER (modern languages 
of Union College) has spent the vacation 
in study at Leipsicand Paris. Dr. Stoller 
(Biology) returns from his jubilee year in 
Germany with a university degree. Pro- 
fessor T. W. Wright spent his vacation in 
the libraries of Paris. The new Instructor 
in Modern Languages, Lauren C. Guern- 
sey (Union, ’95), brings a Ph.D. from his 
two years’ course in a European university, 
Dr. Kenneth McKenzie, his predecessor, 
transferring his highly satisfactory services 
to the University of West Virginia. H. T. 
Eddy (Rose Polytechnic and University of 
Minnesota) is appointed Instructor in Elec- 
trical Engineering. Professor Ashmore 
continues his work on a complete edition 
of Terence. Professor Briggs Lynes has 
resigned the Librarianship and his depart- 


‘ment to enter the law in New York city. 


Dr. BLocHMAN, Professor of Zodlogy in 
the University of Rostock, has been called 
to Tiibingen as successor to the late Profes- 
sor Eimer; Dr. Fritsch has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Botanical Museum 
of the University of Vienna; Dr. D. K. 
Morris, Lecturer in Technical Electricity 
in the Mason University College, Birming- 
ham; Dr. D. Frazer Harris, Lecturer in 
Physiology in the University of St. An- 
drew’s. Dr. Kerschner, of the University 
at Innsbruck, has been promoted to a full 
Professorship of Histology ; Dr. Reitzen- 
stein, of the University of Miihlhausen, has 
qualified as Docent in Chemistry in the 
University at Wiirzburg; Dr. Kolkwitz, 
in Botany in the University of Berlin; Dr. 
Klingenberg, in Mechanical Engineering, 
in the Polytechnic Institute of Berlin; Dr. 
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Schroter, in Botany, in the University at 
Bonn, and Dr. Rothmund, in Physical 
Chemistry, in the University of Munich. 


THE sixty-second year has opened at 
Mt. Holyoke College with an attendance 
of 450. The Freshman class is about 150. 
Miss Marcia Keith, of the Department of 
Physics, and Miss Alice Stevens have re- 
turned after a year’s study in Europe. 
The latter will be associated with Dr. 
Hinsdale in the German Department. 
Miss Mary E. Williams, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Michigan, comes to the Greek 
Department and Miss Esther B. Van 
Deman, Ph.D., University of Chicago, 
comes to the Latin Department. Miss 
Ella Dickinson and Miss Lena Aldrich, 
both of ’98, return to assist in Mathe- 
matics and Latin. Grace Baker, A.B., of 
Wellesley, will be in the Botany Labo- 
ratory. Miss Effie Reed, a former stu- 
dent in Zodlogy, will be in the Zodlogical 
Laboratory and Miss Mary I. Holmes, 
A.B., Wellesley, will be connected with 
the Chemistry Department. Miss Leach, 
of that department, will remain abroad 
another year for study. Miss Frances 
Hazen will spend this year in study in 
Europe. 


The permanent reformation in the con- 
duct of summer resorts and an educational 
system for the masses are two excellent re- 
sults brought about by the establishment of 
Chautauqua and her system of education. 
The famous Assembly in this State has un- 
doubtedly become the most popular liter- 
ary and educational resort in America, at- 
tracting thousands of people from every 
State in the Union—teachers, students, 
ministers, educational workers—a great 
multitude of intelligent, thoughtful, studi- 
ous people. The programme this summer 
included over two hundred lectures and 
addresses on history, literature, science, 
art, social and economic problems, practi- 
cal questions, and many of the live topics 
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of the day and some of the most distin- 
guished people in this country and abroad 
appeared upon the platform; and in the 
department of summer schools there were 
over one hundred different courses of study 
under the direction of some seventy or 
more professors and instructors from the 
leading schools, seminaries and colleges 
of the country. The Chautauqua season 
this year closed on August 25th, recording 
the largest attendance and the most pros- 
perous season in the history of this great 
educational movement. 


THE corporation of Brown University 
met on Thursday, September 8th, and ac- 
cepted the resignation of Dr. E. B. An- 
drews as President, passed resolutions ex- 
pressing its appreciation of his services, 
elected a committee of six to choose his 
successor and elected B. F. Clark, A.M., 
Acting President. 

President Andrews called the meeting to 
order, made a few remarks closing his con- 
nection with the University and departed. 
His resignation was then presented, It 
reads : 

‘* Having been elected Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of Chicago, and wishing 
to accept the position, I hereby resign the 
Presidency of Brown University and also 
the Professorship of Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy therein, to take effect as soon 
as your honorable body can conveniently 
act. With renewed assurance of my re- 
gard for you personally and my continued 
interest in the University.”’ 

A committee consisting of Alvah Hovey, 
D.D., LL. D., of Newton ; Colonel R. H. 
I. Goodard, A.M., of Providence; G. E. 
Horr, D.D., of Boston; Colgate Hoyt, 
A.M., of New York; W. V. Kellen, LL. 
B., Ph.D., of Boston, and S. Sweetland, 
A.M., of Providence, was chosen to select 
a man for the Presidency. 


AMHERST COLLEGE has opened with a 
larger entrance class than for several years 
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The total enrollment of freshmen is 


past. 
123, with at least a dozen others admitted 
to advanced standing. 

The curriculum of the College is mate- 
rially strengthened by the return of several 
professors from study abroad and the ad- 


dition of several new courses. Professor 
Cowles, after a year of study and travel in 
Spain and Italy, returns to his Latin divi- 
sions with valuable additions to his lecture 
course. T. C. Estey resumes his position 
as Instructor in Mathematics, after a year 
spent in study at Gottingen, Germany. He 
will, in addition to other studies, have 
charge of the Junior Division in Mathe- 
matics. Dr. Gallinger, ’93, Ph. D., Leip- 
sic, has accepted the position of Assistant 
in the History Department, and will take 
charge of the Junior History Division. Dr. 
Henry Preserved Smith will offer a new 
course, and Professor Churchill will alter 
slightly the work of the various divisions 
in logic and public speaking. 

The hopeis frequently expressed among 
students and faculty that the rumor regard- 
ing the retention of Professor E. A. Gros- 
venor has some foundation. A new course 
or series of lectures along any of the lines 
of law or politics in which Professor Gros- 
venor is such an able scholar would be 
very popular among the undergraduates. 


At the last meeting of the Board of 
Visitors of the College of William and 
Mary several changes were made in the 
departments of instruction. Professor 
Lyon G. Tyler, M.A., LL.D., who has 
taught Moral Science, Ethics and Consti- 
tutional Law for ten years past, was made 
Professor of American History and Politics, 
thus giving Dr. Tyler the subjects most 
congenial to him. Professor Jno. Leslie 
Hall, Ph.D., for ten years Professor of 
English and History, being relieved of a 
part of the History Course, will have more 
time to expand his Ancient History 
Courses. Dr. Tyler’s Ethics and Psy- 
chology were transferred to the Professor 
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of Pedagogy, so that Mr. Hugh S. Bird, 
A.B., for ten years head of the Peda- 
gogical Department, will hereafter be 
Professor of Philosophy and Pedagogy. 
These changes were made at the request 
of the Faculty and on the suggestion of 
Professors Tyler, Hall and Bird, and will 
add to the efficiency of this progressive 
institution. 

At the same meeting Hon. John W. 
Lawson, formerly Congressman from the 
district in which the College is situated, 
was elected President of the Board of 
Visitors, to succeed Gen. Wm. B. Talia- 
ferro, deceased. 

Mr. O. P. Chitwood, a_ successful 
teacher, now pursuing advanced studies 
in the College, was elected Librarian. 


A CIRCULAR of interest to all teachers 
of English has been sent out by F, N. 
Scott, Junior Professor of Rhetoric at the 
University of Michigan. Its purpose is to 
interest teachers of English in a plan for 
a systematic collection of student compo- 
sitions. The details of the plan are given 
in the ‘‘ Instructions to Teachers’’ which 
accompany the circular, but it may be 
well to say here, in brief, that its most im- 
portant feature is a series of impromptu | 
essays, to be written by certain students at 
regular intervals throughout the year, upon 
subjects given in the circular or to be 
furnished at a specified time. It is pro- 
posed that the exercises be written by a 
a single class, the same persons writing 
year after year, until the four years of the 
course are completed. The compositions 
which will thus be accumulated will ex- 
hibit the work of individual students at 
successive stages of their mental develop- 
ment during a period of four years. The 
value of such material to those who are 
making a special study of problems of 
composition will be readily appreciated. 
It is hoped that a considerable number of 
schools may be willing to expend the 
small amount of time, money and patience 
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required to put the plan into operation and 
carry it to successful completion. The 
space at our command is, unfortunately, 
too limited to publish the contents of the 
circular, but Professor F. N. Scott invites 
correspondence and suggestions on this 
interesting undertaking. 


THE William and Mary Quarterl, 
an excellent historical magazine, pub- 
lished at Williamsburg, Va., in its July 
issue shows that of the eleven men ap- 
pointed by Virginia to the Committee 
of Correspondence in March, 1773, seven 
were alumni of William and Mary; of 
the eleven members of the Committee 
of Safety in 1775 William and Mary 
educated six; of the thirty-one members 
of the committee that framed the Decla- 
ration of Rights and State Constitution it 
educated eleven. Thomas Jefferson, who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence, 
was an alumnus of William and Mary. 
Four of the seven signers were William 
and Mary men, as were also fifteen of 
Virginia’s thirty-three members of the 
Continental Congress. Of the nine ap- 
pointed to the Annapolis Convention of 
1786 three were of William and Mary. Of 
the seven in the Federal Convention of 
1787 four were educated at the same col- 
lege. Of thirty-three Governors of Vir- 
ginia from 1776 to 1861 fifteen were her 
alumni ; on the Admiralty Court she had 
five out of six; on the Supreme Court of 
Virginia from 1778 to 1859 twenty-two 
out of forty-three were educated at the 
Williamsburg college. Three of the seven 
Presidents born in Virginia attended Wil- 
liam and Mary. The four Supreme Court 
Judges credited to Virginia were all her 
alumni. She has educated nine Cabinet 
officers, twenty-nine United States Sen- 
ators and four Speakers of the House of 
Representatives at Washington. Win- 
field Scott, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of the United States, was an 
alumnus.—Baltimore Bun. 
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THE thirty-fourth year of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology opened Sep- 
tember 28th with increased accommoda- 
tions for all departments, over an acre of 
floor space being added by the new build- 
ing. The number of students, so far as 
can be ascertained at this date, will be 
about the same as last year. 

Some few changes have been made in 
the faculty; Heinrich O. Hofman and 
Henry P. Talbot advanced from Associate 
to full Professorships in Mining and Met- 
allurgy and Analytical Chemistry respect- 
ively; Dana P. Bartlett, from Assistant to 
Associate Professorship in Mathematics ; 
Henry G. Pearson, from Instructor to As- 
sistant Professor of English. 

The Institute is indebted to the gener- 
osity of Mr. George A. Gardner fora recent 
gift of $20,000. The announcement was 
made at a late meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the corporation in the form 
of a letter from Mr. Gardner to the Presi- 
dent, with the request that the sum named 
be made a permanent fund, of which the 
income should be applied to the payment 
of salaries for instruction. Mr. Gardner 
has for several years taken an active in- 
terest in the Institute affairs, particularly in 
connection with the work of Professor 
Ripley in Anthropology. 

A new illustrated descriptive circular on 
the course in Electrical Engineering and in 
Physics has just been issued. Special 
stress is laid on the fact that the course in 
Electrical Engineering is not designed for 
the training of electricians, but of engineers 
with a thorough acquaintance with elec- 
tricity. With this view a broad general 
foundation is laid of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, economics, French, German 
and English, and on this is built a super- 
structure of mechanism, applied me- 
chanics, shopwork in wood and iron, 
steam and hydraulic engineering. With this 
is given a thorough course in electrical 
theory and practice, including electrical 
measuring instruments and methods, 
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theory of periodic currents, general elec- 
trical testing, technical applications of 
electricity, etc. Out of a total of 1,950 
graduates of the thirteen courses of the In- 
stitute 352, or about eighteen per cent., 
have come from this course. 


Dr. EDMUND J. JAMES, Professor of 
Public Administration in the University of 
Chicago, and Director of the Extension 
Division of that Univeysity, has been ap- 
pointed Dean of the College for Teachers, 
organized hy the University of Chicago 
upon a foundation given by Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine. 

This institution is unique in its organ- 
ization and its purpose. Its aim is to offer 
the courses of a regular college in Liter- 
ature, Science and Art in such a way that 
busy people, more especially teachers, can 
complete the College curriculum while still 
engaged in the active work of other occu- 
pations. It is the outgrowth of the Uni- 
versity Extension work, which has been 
such a distinctive characteristic of the 
University of Chicago since its foundation, 
and represents the most permanent and 
highly organized form of this mode of in- 
struction. The College curriculum has 
been divided into thirty-six units called 
Majors, each one of which is to be given 
in a course of twenty-four two-hour ses- 
sions, either one session per week or two 
sessions per week, so that each unit will 
run through one quarter or two quarters 
as circumstances may make desirable. 
The instruction is given at a central point 
in the city, and at hours suited to 
teachers’ needs, namely: from 4:30 to 
6:30 in the afternoon, from 7:30 to 9:30in 
the evening, and on Saturdays from 8:30 
in the morning. A special fee has been 
conceded to those persons actually en- 
gaged in teaching in the public or private 
schools of Chicago or vicinity. This in- 
stitution represents a real and important 
attempt to bring about a closer relation 
between the instruction offered in our col- 
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leges and universities to resident students 
and the great mass of busy people outside, 
who may be able to take one or more 
courses along with their other work, but 
cannot give the undivided time of resident 
students. 


OnE of the additions to the Stanford 
University Faculty during the fall semester 
will be C. A. Copeland, who becomes As- 
sistant Professor of Electrical Engineering 
to carry on the work of Professor F. A. C. 
Perrine during the latter’s temporary ab- 
sence. Professor Copeland entered Stan- 
ford Universisy, in 1891, with the pioneer 
class and after two years went to Cornell 
to remain a like period before receiving 
his degree. A number of other additions 
have been made to the University Faculty 
to take effect during the present college 
year, principally at the beginning of the 
coming semester. A complete list is as 
follows: F. Atheling, Assistant in Mathe- 
matics; Rockwell D. Hunt, of the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific, to give a course on 
Pacific Slope History; F.C. Baum, Assist- 
ant in Electrical Engineering; C. A. 
Copeland, Assistant Professor in Electrical 
Engineering ; E. P. Cubberley, Assistant 
Professor of Education; J. Elmore, As- 
sistant in Latin; Frank A. Fetter, Acting 
Head ofthe Department of Economics and 
Sociology; J. H. Howard, Assistant in 
Latin; J. F. Newsom, of the University 
of Indiana, to give a course on Metallurgy, 
commencing in January, 1899, and Miss 
Mary C. Smith, of the University of Chi- 
cago, Assistant in English. 

Of those members of the Faculty who 
have been absent on leave during the past 
year the following named will return: 
Professor George E. Howard, head of the 
Department of History; Professor V. L. 
Kellogg, head of the Department of Ento- 
mology; Professor Bolton Celt Brown, 
head of the Department of Drawing and 
Painting; Professor J. E. Matzke, head of 
the Department of Romanic Languages ; 
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C. W. Greene, Assistant Professor of Phys- 
iology; H. D. Stearns, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Physics, and Hans F. Blichfeldt, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 

Professor G. E. Matzke, head of the 
the Department of Romanic Languages, 
who has been absent on leave during the 
past year, studying and travelling in Con- 
tinental Europe, has returned to the Uni- 
versity. Professor Charles D. Marx, 
head of the Department cf Civil Engi- 
neering, who has been spending some 
months in an engineering inspection of 
Europe, was also one of the arrivals. 
Several changes in the location of fra- 
ternity houses have been made. The 
Phi Kappi Psi building has been removed 
from College Terrace to Palo Alto and is 
located near Francisco creek. The Sigma 
Nu house has been moved to the southern 
end of Alvarado row. 


On September 15th Dartmouth College 
opened for its 129th year with an entering 
class of nearly two hundred, the largest in 
the history of the institution. 

The College permanently loses this year 
the services of Professor A. W. French, 
formerly of the Thayer School of Civil 
Engineering; of Professor E. G. Ham, of 
the Latin Department, and of G. C. Mc- 
Kee, who was an Instructor last year in the 
Physics Department. Professor E. B. 
Frost, who has been at the head of the 
Astronomy Department here, has gone to 
the University of Chicago to accept a Pro- 
fessorship in the Astronomy Department 
and is now stationed as an observer in the 
new Yerkes Observatory. His services 
are to be retained by Dartmouth every 
winter for instruction in the required work 
in Astronomy. 

Professor C. H. Hitchcock, head of the 
Geological Department, is on a year’s 
leave of absence at the Sandwich Islands ; 
Professor A. C. Crehore, of the Physics 
Department, is on a two years’ leave of 
absence, with headquarters in Cleveland, 
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O., where he is conducting experiments on 
his recent invention, the synchronograph ; 
Dr. G. H. Gerould, Zodlogical Depart- 
ment, and A. K. Hardy, Instructor in 
German, are on a year’s leave of absence 
abroad. Professor E. F. Nichols, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, a graduate of Kansas State 
Universty, with degrees of Ph.D. and M.S, 
from Cornell, for the past seven years Pro- 
fessor of Physics at Colgate University, is 
to assume the Assgjstant Professorship of 
Physics. 

H. E. Burton, who has been travelling 
for the past two years in Spain and Italy, 
spending four months at the American 
School in Rome, is to be Assistant Profes- 
sor in Latin, and to instruct in German 
this year. 

Professor F, H. Dickson, University of 
Michigan, 1892, with degree of Ph. D. from 
the same University in 1895, one year at 
University of Berlin, two years Instructor 
at the University of Michigan, one in Eco- 
nomics, and one in History, is to be As- 
sistant Professor of Economics and In- 
structor in History. 

H. S. Jennings, University of Michigan, 
’93; Ph. D., Harvard, ’95; two years at 
the University of Jena and Zodlogical Lab- 
oratory at Naples, Instructor for one year 
at the State University of Montana, is to 
take Dr. Gerould’s place in the Zodlogical 
Department while the latter is abroad. 

C. H. Richardson, Dartmouth, ’92, tak- 
ing a doctor’s degree last commencement, 
Assistant last year in Chemistry, is this 
year to be Assistant in Chemistry and In- 
structor in Geology. 

J. L. Proctor, Dartmouth, ’91, Instructor 
since that time in Holderness School, is to 
be Assistant in Mathematics; J. M. Poor, 
West Newbury, Mass., valedictorian for 
Dartmouth class of ’97, is to be Instructor 
in Astronomy; W. B. Huntington, Har- 
vard, ’96, since then Assistant in the Eng- 
lish Department at Harvard, is to be In- 
structor in English; G. M. Howe, In- 
diana State University, ’94, Instructor in 
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German there in 1893 and 1895, for the last 
three years in the University of Leipsic, will 
take A. K. Hardy’s place here for the 
present year, during his absence abroad. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE (Vermont) has 
entered upon the fall term of its ninety- 
eighth year. The initial steps for its 
organization were taken in 1798. The 
charter was secured November 1, 1800. 
Hence the faculty and trustees have begun 
their preparations for the observance of the 
centennial. Indirectly the College is an off- 
shoot from Yale. Rev. Timothy Dwight, 
D.D., President of Yale, visited Middle- 
bury in 1798 and advised that the Addi- 
son County Grammar School, the building 
for which was nearing completion, should 
be developed intoa college. Its Principal, 
Rev. Jeremiah Atwater, D.D., a Yale 
graduate, was made President when the 
charter was granted. He retained the 
office nine years. The remaining Presi- 
dencies have been as follows: Rev. Henry 
Davis, D.D., 1810-1817; Rev. Joshua 
Bates, D.D., 1818-1839; Rev. Benjamin 
Labaree, D.D., LL.D., 1840-1866; Rev. 
Harvey D. Kitchell, D.D., 1866-1873; 
Rev. Calvin B. Hulbert, D.D., 1875-1880; 
Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., LL.D., 1880- 
1885; Rev. Ezra Brainerd, LL.D., 1886. 
Dr. Hamlin now resides at Lexington, 
Mass. His Presidency, he says, was ‘‘ the 
oasis of his old age.’’ He arrested an ac- 
cumulation of debt, amounting to several 
thousand dollars annually. He reorgan- 
ized the Departments of Natural History, 
Chemistry and General Physics; recon- 
structed, catalogued and rendered more 
practically useful the library; and pro- 
vided the students with a reading-room, a 
gymnasium and commodious clubhouse 
where good board could be obtained at an 
economical price. Under the leadership 
of President Brainerd, LL.D., the endow- 
ment has been doubled through the benefi- 
cence of Mr. Charles Starr; the range of 
studies has been expanded; chemical and 
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biological laboratories have been added 
and equipped; elective courses offered ; a 
gymnasium furnished with all needful ap- 
paratus; and electricity has been intro- 
duced into the library and reading-room, 

A new Library will be dedicated as a 
feature of the centennial, a legacy of $50, - 
ooo having been received from the late 
Egbert Starr, of New York City. The 
plans have been prepared under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Henry H. Vail, ’60, of New 
York. The work of construction will be 
begun in the spring. The Library was 
established in 1809. It now contains 22,- 
500 volumes, and is a depository of 
Government publications. 

The present faculty consists of twelve 
professors. The entering class numbers 
thirty students, and the total of students is 
fully equal to that of recent years. The 
educational privileges of the College are 
open to young women. 

Among the living graduates of Middle- 
bury are Hon. Edward J. Phelps, Ex- 
Minister to England; President J. E. 
Rankin, D.D., of Howard University, 
Washington; Rev. James L. Barton, 
D.D., Secretary of the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the American Board; Rev. 
George W. Brooks, of Ashmont, Mass. ; 
Rev. L. J. Phelps, of Berkeley Temple, 
Boston; President Brainerd and Professor 
Howard and Professor Bryant, of its Fac- 
ulty, and its Assistant Librarian, Dr. 
Prentiss. 

The plans for the centennial provide for 
utilizing the occasion, not merely for pur- 
poses of history, but of educational prog- 
ress, 


PROFESSOR Louis M. DENNIS, of the 
Department of Chemistry at Cornell 
University, is to be absent on leave dur- 
ing the present year. His courses are to 
be given by Dr. Emile M. Chamot, a 
former Instructor in the Department, who 
spent last year in study abroad. 

I, W. McConnell has been appointed 
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to the Instructorship in Civil Engineering 
left vacant by Earl B. Lovell, who has be- 
come an Adjunct Professor in the Colum- 
bia School of Mines. 

H. M. Hart, ’96, has been elected 
Principal of Schools at Pueblo, Col. H. 
B. Moore, ’97, has been appointed In- 
structor in English in Indiana University. 
Miss Ellen B. Talbot, Ph.D., *98, has 
been appointed Teacher in Philosophy in 
the Emma Willard School, at Troy. 

Dr. Andrew C. White, of the Library 
Staff, has been appointed to an Instructor- 
ship in Greek. During the last three 
years Dr. White has given a course in 
New Testament Greek. 

Marcus Simpson has been appointed 
Instructor in German, to succeed Dr. 
Howard P. Jones, who goes toa Professor- 
ship in Hobart College. 

It is now expected that in the near 
future an Alumni Hall and University 
clubhouse will be built on the campus, at 
a cost of about $150,000. The building 


will probably be at the corner of South and 
Central avenues, facing Central avenue. 
Externally the building will harmonize 
with the buildings now on the campus. 
It will be used by the undergraduates as a 
clubhouse and student resort, and by 
visiting alumni as a place of residence 


while in Ithaca. The building will con- 
tain, among other features, reading and 
writing rooms, a large lounging room, 
billiard room, bowling alleys, rooms for 
the College papers, committee rooms, a 
room for the musical clubs and a large 
auditorium. There will also be about 
twenty bedrooms for visiting alumni and 
a small dining room, where they will be 
able to obtain meals. The money for the 
new building will be raised largely by 
private contributions. Last spring five 
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prizes of $100 each were offered for plans 
containing the best suggestions. On Tues- 
day the Committee of Award, composed of 
Robert D. Andrews, of Boston; Walter 
Cope, of Philadelphia, and Charles A. 
Rich, of New York, announced its de- 
cision. The five prizes go to the following 
men: Benjamin S. Hubbell, ’93, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; W. J. Delahanty, ’95, New 
York; Henry W. Wilkinson, '90, Syra- 
cuse; Samuel R. Davis, ’96, Philadel- 
phia, and Judell, ’oo, and Eschweiler, ’go, 
Milwaukee, Wis. The order of merit was 
not decided upon, but the Committee 
will make a detailed report within thirty 
days. 

The principle of coeducation continues 
to be extended at Cornell. It is only afew 
years since the first woman was appointed 
to the staff of instruction, and that one, 
Miss Canfield, gave instruction to the 
women only, her work being physical cul- 
ture. In 1897 the second woman teacher 
was appointed, Miss Louise Sheffield Brown- 
ell, Warden of Sage College and Lecturer 
in English. Miss Brownell offered instruc- 
tion in English to all students in the Uni- 
versity, but the fundamental part of her 
chair was the Wardenship, which, of 
course, concerned the women of the Uni- 
versity only. The third appointment has 
followed the establishment of the Cornell 
University Medical College, and is due to 
the consequent need of more laboratory 
assistants. The new appointee is Miss 
Agnes M, Claypole, Ph.B., Buchtel Col- 
lege, and M.S. of Cornell. Her position 
is Assistant in Microscopy, Histology and 
and Embryology, and she will teach both 
men and women. Her father, Professor 
Claypole, of Buchtel, is a distinguished 
scientist and holds a D.Sc. from the Uni- 
versity of London. 
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Notes and Announcements.* 


Dr. Pascal, by Zola, translated by Mary 
J. Serrano, has just been published by 
The Macmillan Company. 


Mr. HENRy JAMES’ new novel entitled 
The Two Magics will be published in a few 
weeks by the Macmillan Company. 


THE standard History of Switzerland, 
by Karl Dandliker, has been translated 
into English and will shortly be published 
by The Macmillan Company. 


A NEw and cheaper edition is announced 
by The Macmillan Company of the Life 
of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of West- 
minster, by Edmund Sheridan Purcell, 
Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. 


HAMILTON W. MaBIE has written a vol- 
ume entitled Essays on Work and Culture, 
which will be published by Dodd, Mead 
& Co., in a uniform edition with the other 
works of Mr. Mabie presented by these 
publishers. 


AN important book to students of Eng- 
lish political life is in preparation at Long- 
mans, Green & Co. It is entitled Pitt: 
Some Chapters of His Life and Times, by 
the Right Hon. Edward Gibson, Lord 
Ashbourne. 


Chaucer's Prologue and the Knight's 
Tale have just been edited by Professor 
Mark H. Liddell, of the University of 
Texas, and will be published soon by The 


Macmillan Company. Professor Liddell 
was one of the editors of the Globe 
Chaucer. 


Messrs. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS announce 
the publication of Roman Africa, Arche- 
ological Walks in Algiers and Tunis, by 
Gaston Boissier, author of Cicero and his 
Friends, Rome and Pompeii, The Country 
of Horace and Virgil. Authorized Eng- 


* Publishers are requested to note that all lit- 
erary announcements should be in the editor’s 
hands not later than the 16th of the month. The 
subscription list of BooK REVIEWS is one of I0,- 
ooo names. It circulates chiefly among the edu- 
cational and professional classes and members of 
the book trade. 


lish verson by Arabella Ward. With 4 
maps. 


Students’ Readings and Questions, by 
Miss Harriet Mason, Instructor in Rhetoric 
and English Literature, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, is the title of a text-book just 
published by the The Macmillan Company. 
This book is intended to accompany Stop- 
ford Brooke’s English Literature as a 
supplementary volume. 


JouHN R. SPEARS has in preparation, for 
early publication by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, a volume of timely interest, entitled 
Our Navy in the Spanish War. Mr. 
Spears is the author of Zhe History of 
Our Navy, which was published last fall, 
and it at once took its place as the defi- 
nite record of our fighting force afloat. 


Cot. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGIN- 
SON'S new book to be published early this 
autumn by The Macmillan Company is 
entitled Zales of the Enchanted Isles of 
the Atlantic. It will deal with the cycle 
of romance which lies within the early 
Irish, English, Spanish and other tradi- 
tions of the Happy Islands of the West. 


THE long expected volume by Stopford 
A. Brooke on English Literature, from 
the Beginning to the Norman Conquest, 
has just been published by The Macmil- 
lan Company. This is the first volume of 
the series of which Saintsbury’s Ziza- 
bethian Literature and Gosse’s English 
Literature in the Eighteenth Century are 
already so widely known. 


AN important addition to the College 
Series, published by Henry Holt & Co., is 
announced. The work is entitled Gov- 
ernment, and is being written by E. L. 
Godkin. The College Series is securing 
a large number of thoughtful readers in 
England. Among its volumes, it will be 
recalled, are Francis A. Walker’s Land 
and Its Rent and Jarvis’s Psychology. 


THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY will publish 
in a few weeks a new, revised and cheaper 
edition of Malcolm Bell's Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, a Record and Review. This 
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new edition has much added material. It 
brings the artist’s biography down to his 
death, and contains two photogravure por- 
traits and about seventy full-page illustra- 
tions of the more noted specimens of his 
work. 


A NEW edition is announced by The 
Macmillan Company of A History of Eng- 
lish Dramatic Literature, by A. W. 
Ward, Litt.D., in three volumes. It will 
be remembered that previous editions of 
this work went out of print some time ago. 
The author has made such a complete re- 
vision that it has amounted almost to the 
preparation of a new work. The history 
runs down to the death of Queen Anne. 


Observations of a Ranchwoman in New 
Mexico, by Edith M. Nicholl, is the title of 
a book to be published by The Macmillan 
Company in a few weeks. The writer is 
an English woman who has spent many 
years in this country, and her book is full 
of very shrewd criticism, not always of the 
antagonistic type so often found in books 
written by foreigners about us. Her atti- 
tude of mind is both keen and sympa- 
thetic. 


When the Birds Go North Again is the 
title of a volume of verse by Mrs. Ella 
Higginson, to be published immediately 
by The Macmillan Company. Mrs. Hig- 
ginson has prepared her readers for these 
verses by the imaginative quality of her 


stories. These poems show the author on 
another side of her genius which has al- 
ready won so favorable a reception for 
her Land of the Snow Pearls and A Forest 
Orchid. 


THAT curious little volume called Zhe 
Life of Washington, by Mason Locke 
Weems, which was published in 1800, 
and told the story of the cherry tree and 
a lot of other interesting but fabulous epi- 
sodes in the life of the Father of His 
Country, is to have a new edition pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co. This edi- 
tion will be edited by Paul Leicester Ford 
and presented uniform with Mr. Ford’s 
edition of Zhe New England Primer. 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK NEWTON WILL- 
SON, of Princeton University, has com- 
pleted his work on Theoretical and Prac- 
tical Graphics, and has just published 
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it through The Macmillan Company. Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s book is a scientific course 
on the theory and practical applications 
of descriptive geometry and mechanical 
drawing. It is fully and carefully illus- 
trated and is specially adapted for the use 
of teachers of engineering and architec- 
ture. 


GEORGE P. PuTNAM’S Sons will publish 
in the ‘‘ Story of the Nations Series,’’ Ze 
Story of the West Indies, by Amos K., Fiske; 
the volume will include a brief account of 
the physical origin and general character- 
istics of the islands, their condition prior 
to discovery, a record of the Spanish dis- 
coveries and of the buccaneering period, 
a geographical and statistical description 
of the different groups of islands, and a 
comprehensive account of their present 
political status and prospects. 


Bush Fruits, by F. W. Card, Assistant 
Professor af Agriculture in the University 
of Nebraska, is the title of a forthcoming 
volume in the ‘‘ Rural Science Series,’’ 
edited by Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cor- 
nell College. Like the other volumes of 
this series, Bush- Fruits is profusely illus- 
trated. It is a complete guide to the 
grower, whether he be a large fruit farmer 
or merely the owner of a back-yard. Soil, 
planting, growing, pruning, picking, pack- 
ing, etc., are treated each in its place. 


Dopp, MEAD & Co, havein press a new 
text-book by Professor Benjamin W. Wells, 
of Sewanee University. It is entitled 
Modern French Fiction, and includes the 
rise of Romanticism, Stendhal and Meri- 
mée, Balzac, Théophile Gautier, George 
Sand, Alexander Dumas pére, and the 
Imperial generation ; Flaubert, Zola, Dau- 
det, de Maupassant, e¢ a/. The book, 
besides being a valuable reference library 
of its period, is also a most readable lite- 
rary narrative, and contains a compact 
mass of interesting and valuable informa- 
tion. 


THE September number of the Zduca- 
tional Review is notable for its remarkably 
strong list of contributors. It contains ar- 
ticles by Hugo Miinsterberg on ‘‘ Psychol- 
ogy and Education ;’’ Gabriel Compayre 
on ‘‘Contemporary Education in France ;’’ 
William T. Harris on ‘‘ The Use of Higher 
Education ;’’ Charles W. Eliot on ‘‘ The 
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Older and the Newer Colleges ;’’ Fried- 
rich Paulsen on ‘‘ Examinations ;’’ Walter 
L. Hervey on ‘‘ What German Universi- 
ties offer to American Students of Educa- 
tion;’’ Hiram M. Stanley on ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Psychology.”’ 


Lamia's Winter Quarters is the title of 
Mr. Alfred Austin’s new book, which will 
be published in a few weeks by The Mac- 
millan Company. It is a continuation of 
The Garden That I Love, but in this new 
book the Poet Laureate has pitched his 
winter quarters with Lamia and Veronica, 
among the Tuscan Hills. His themes are 
the Poetry and Art of Italy and the nat- 
ural glories of a winter in Tuscany. The 
narrative can hardly be said to be broken 
by the many verses and poems with which, 
as in his other books, the poet has given 
his thought its proper fulfillment. 


The Life and Letters of Archbishop Ben- 
son have been edited by his son and will 
be published with portraits and illustra- 
tions next month by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. The conservative ecclesiastical 
statesmanship which raised this prelate to 
such a high position in the councils of the 
nation as well as in those of the Church 
must leave him ever a notable figure. 
His life and letters necessarily embrace 
much of the public policy of his day as 
well as his close relations with the bril- 
liant men who have guided the destiny of 
England during the past half century. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. have just pub- 
lished a new and cheaper edition of Forty- 
one Years in India from Subaltern to Com- 
mander in Chief, by Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts of Kandahar, The new edition 
is in one volume and has forty illustra- 
tions. They also publish Professor S. H. 
Hodgson’s The Metaphysics of Experi- 
‘ence, Problems of Modern Industry, being 
a collection of essays by Sidney and Bea- 
trice Webb; Zhe Life and Letters of Sir 
George Savile, Baronet, First Marquis of 
Halifax, with a new edition of his works 
now for the first time collected and revised, 
by H. C. Foxcroft. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY announce 
the publication of a new volume of stories 
entitled Zhe Shape of Fear and Other 
Ghostly Stories, by Mrs. Eli F. Peattie, 
author of A Mountain Woman, With 
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Scrip and Staff, Pippins and Cheese, etc. 
The author strikes a distinctly new note in 
these stories. They may perhaps be best 
described as Sfook stories of every-day 
people—photographers, Western settlers 
and newspaper men. A good notion of 
the stories is contained in the titles— 7he 
Spectral Collie, The Obstinate Corpse, and 
the Astral Onion. A curiously and skil- 
fully weird treatment of commonplace ma- 
terial. 


De Soto and His Men in the Land of 
Florida is the title of Miss Grace King’s 
new book to be published next month by 
The Macmillan Company. This story is 
based upon the Spanish and Portuguese 
accounts of ‘Conquest’ by the brilliant 
armada which sailed westward under De 
Soto in 1538 to subdue the natives and 
bring this country under the Spanish 
crown. It gives most entertaining ac- 
counts of the tribes who opposed the army, 
of the hopes and fears of the invaders and 
their final demoralized rout to Mexico. 
Mr. George Gibbs has illustrated the book 
with some characteristically romantic 
drawings. 


Messrs. HENRY Hott & Co. publish 
First Lessons in German, by Mr. Sigmon 
M. Stern; First Lessons in French, by 
Messrs. Baptiste Méras and S. M., Stern; 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Teil, edited by Profes- 
sor Arthur H. Palmer; and Musset’s 
fistoire d’un Merle Blanc, edited by 
Misses Agnés Cointat and H. Isabelle 
Williams. Other modern language text- 
books are About’s Rot des Montagnes, 
edited by Dr. Thomas Logie (Heath) ; 
Taine’s Introduction a I Histoire de la 
Littérature Anglaise, edited by Mr. Irving 
Babbit (Heath); and Un Peu de Tout 
(Jenkins), a sort of phrase-book edited by 
M. F. Julien. 


AmonG the more or less elaborately 
illustrated brochures and volumes an- 
nounced for fall publication by R. H. 
Russell are C. D. Gibson’s new book, 
Sketches and Cartoons, Portfolio of Na- 
tional Portraits, engraved on wood by 
Gustave Kruell, limited to 250 copies : An 


Awful Alphabet, including humorous 
drawings and verses by Frank Verbeck; 
Comical Coons, being humorous black and 
white drawings by E. W. Kemble; Zon- 
don Types, being twelve designs in color 
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by William Nicholson, and Zhe Shadows 
of the Trees and Other Poems, by Robert 
Burns Wilson, with illustrations by C. 
Grant La Farge. 


FREDERICK RATHBONE, the great Eng- 
lish expert on ceramics, has completed the 
text for the beautiful edition de luxe of 
‘* Old Wedgwood, the decorative of dec- 
orative ceramic work, in color and relief, 
invented and reproduced by Josiah Wedg- 
wood, F.R.S., at Etruria, in Staffordshire, 
1760-94, with sixty-seven full-page illus- 
trations in the color of the originals, and 
smaller wood blocks.’’ The biographical 
and descriptive chapters and a list of 
marks used at Etruria and explanatory 
text to each object illustrated are by Mr. 
Rathbone. The publisher is Bernard 
Quaritch, of London, whose agent in this 
country is J. W. Bouton, of New York. 


THE Chautauqua books for the coming 
year, five in number as usual, have just 
been sent out by Messrs. Flood & Vin- 
cent, of Meadville. Two of them are new 
books ; the other three are revised editions 
of earlier publications. In the latter cate- 
gory come Alexander Winchell’s Walks 
and Talks in the Geological Field, revised 
by Professor Frederick Starr ; Europe in 
the Nineteenth Century, by Professor 
Harry Pratt Judson; and From Chaucer 
to Tennyson, by Professor Henry A. 
Beers. The new books are Men and 
Manners of the Eighteenth Century, by 
Miss Susan Hale, and 7wenty Centuries 
of English History, by Mr. James Richard 
Joy. 


AT an early date the Macmillan Com- 
pany will publish Cardinal Newman as 
Anglican and Catholic. Together with 
correspondence. A study; by Edmund 
Sheridan Purcell, author of Zhe Life of 
Cardinal Manning. With portraits. The 
life of the great English Churchman 
and Catholic Cardinal, together with his 
correspondence, has been treated by Mr. 
Purceli with the same ability that he gave 
to the Life of Cardinal Manning. Scarcely 
another writer has been so closely con- 
nected with the rising tide of Roman 
Catholic prosperity in England as Mr. 
Purcell, and hardly another of equal abil- 
ity has had such intimate opportunity for 
studying his subjects. 
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FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY have 
recently published T J. Ellinwood’s Henry 
Ward Beecher, Benjamin Swift's Zhe 
Destroyer, George Gissing’s The Town 
Traveler, and Robert Machray’s Grace 
O' Malley; Princess and Pirate, Told by 
Ruary Macdonald, Redshank and Rebel, 
Lyof N. Tolstoi’s Zhe Christian Teach- 
img. Theauthor of Anna Karenina and 
The Kreutzer Sonata has in his new 
work given a series of religious vistas 
through which various subjects are re- 
garded by the Russian novelist and phil- 
osopher. The book was brought out si- 
multaneously in England and America, 
although it has not yet appeared in any 
Continental country, not even in Russia. 


Mr. GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM, the au- 
thor of Books and Their Makers During 
the Middle Ages, is engaged in the prepa- 
ration of a historical sketch of the con- 
ception of literary property from the 
earliest times to the beginning of copy- 
right law in Europe, with the enactment, 
in 1709, of the statute of Queen Anne. 
This sketch will be used in connection 
with the work of Mr. Samuel J. Elder, a 
leading lawyer of the Massachusetts Bar, 
who has for some years had in prepara- 
tion a treatise on the present condition of 
copyright law. The volume when ready 
will probably bear the names of both au- 
thors ; it will be issued in both London 
and New York, by Messrs G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


FURTHER announcements by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons are: Final Proof, or The 
Value of Evidence, by Rodrigues Otto- 
lengui ; Mexico and the United States, by 
Matias Romero, Mexican Minister to the 
United States; Renaissance Masters, by 
George B. Rose; Zhe Groundwork of Sci- 
ence, by St. George Mivart ; Earth Sculp- 
ture, or The Origin of Land Forms, by 
Professor James Geikie ; and Catering for 
Two: Comfort and Economy for Smal 
Households, by Alice M. James. Also, in 
the series of ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations,’’ 
and ‘‘ Story of the Nations’’ respectively, 
Bismarck and the New German Empire: 
How it Arose and What it Displaced, by 
J. W. Headlam, and Zhe Story of the 
West Indies, by Amos K. Fiske. 


Miss Mo.tiy ELiiot SEAWELL’S new 
novel, Zhe Loves of the Lady Arabella, 
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has just been published by The Macmil- 
lan Company. It is a stirring romance 
with rapid absorbing movement. The 
period is that of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century—a time near enough 
to be in touch with the modern world, but 
full of a splendid picturesqueness. Then, 
the elemental passions held empire. Men 
loved and fought, gambled and got drunk, 
and were more open and direct in their 
loves and hates than the refinements of 
this age will permit. Zhe Loves of the 
Lady Arabella deals with red-blooded peo- 
ple ; the story marches through sea-fizhts, 
through the London of that day, and upto 
a tragic point. The illustrations are by 
George Gibbs. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons have added 
a new volume to those interesting sketches 
of French Court life by Imbert de Saint 
Amand. It is entitled Zhe Court of the 
Second Empire (1856-1858). As will be 
noted, the volume covers a period between 
the birth of the Prince Imperial and the 
events immediately leading to the war 
with Austria—the Embassy of St. Peters- 
burg in 1856, the visit to Paris of the 
Crown Prince Frederic William, and the 
founding of the Louvre. Two other works 
of this author already published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons complete the epoch of the 
great Napoleon’s nephew’s rule in France, 
and make particularly interesting reading 
at this time, in the light of the reported 
illness of ex-Empress Eugénie. They are 
entitled Louts Napoleon and Madame de 
Montijo and Napoleon III. and His Court. 


AN announcement of unusual impor- 
tance is made by the publishers of Zhe 
Bookman which will interest such theatre- 
goers as are desirous of an intelligent and 
independent criticism of the contemporary 
drama. Mr. Norman Hapgood, whose 
dramatic criticisms, first in the New York 
Evening Post and during last season in 
the columns of the Commercial Advertiser, 
attracted a great deal of attention, has been 
engaged to conduct a new department in 
The Bookman on the Drama of the Month. 
Mr. Hapgood is one of the most brilliant 
critics of the stage in America, and he has 
frequently been urged to publish a volume 
of his dramatic essays. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Hapgood has published a 
volume of essays on English Literary 
Statesmen and is still continuing the series, 
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which is appearing in the Contemporary 
Review in London. 


From Francis P. Harper we are to 
have The Wild Fowl of the United States 
and British Possessions, by Professor 
Daniel G. Elliot, profusely illustrated ; 
Forty Years a Fur Trader on the Upper 
Missouri: The Personal Narrative of 
Charles Larpenteur, edited by Dr. Elliott 
Coues, forming No. 2 in the American 
Explorer Series ; a reprint of Silas Wood’s 
rare History and Sketch of the Town of 
fluntington, Long Island, edited by Wm. 
S. Peiletreau; Zhe Early Wills of West- 
chester County, N. Y., 1664-1784, ab- 
stracted and annotated by the same edi- 
tor; Zhe Romance of Book- Collecting, by 
J. Herbert Slater; Weather Lore, a col- 
lection of proverbs, etc., by Richard In- 
ward, President of the Royal Meteorolog- 
ical Society ; Zhe Free Library, by J. J. 
Ogle, and kindred works in a series edited 
by Dr. Richard Garnett, of the British 
Museum, 


To the Science Series, edited by Pro- 
fessor J. McKeen Cattell, M.A., Ph.D., 
and F. E. Beddard, M.A., F.R.S., pub- 
lished by G, P. Putnam's Sons in codp- 
eration with John Murray, will be added: 
The Groundwork of Science, a study of 
epistemology, by St.George Mivart, F.R.S. 
Rivers of North America ; a Reading Les- 
son for Students of Geography and Geol- 
ogy, by Israel C. Russell, Professor of 
Geology, University of Michigan, author 
of Lakes of North America, Glaciers of 
North America, Volcanoes of North Amer- 
ica, etc.; fully illustrated. Earth Sculp- 
ture, or The Origin of Land-Forms, by 
James Geikie, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
etc., Murchison Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy in the University of Edin- 
burgh; author of Zhe Great Ice Age, etc.; 
fully illustrated. Volcanoes, by T. G 
Bonney, E.R.S., University College, Lon- 
don; fully illustrated. 


The Elements of Sociology, by Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings, ot Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be a text-book for the use of 
high schools and colleges which are un- 
able to devote as much time to sociology 
as is demanded by the Zzeory of Socialt- 
zation and The Principles of Sociology. 
The Elements of Sociology will be arranged 
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in accordance with the analysis presented 
in Zhe Theory of Socialization, and will 
contain abundant descriptive and illustra- 
tive matter. In this book the elements of 
the subject will be presented in the simplest 
and most straightforward manner, and will 
be brought within the comprehension of 
all students who are capable of pursuing 
any studies dealing with such subjects as 
Economics, Government, Morals and Leg- 
islation. It will direct attention to the 
chief practical problems of morals and ex- 
pediency that are arising from the growth 
and complications of modern social life. 
The Macmillan Company are the publi- 
shers. 


Spon & CHAMBERLAIN announce a new 
text book on Cotton, by C. P. Brooks; 
The Municipal and Sanitary Engineers’ 
Handbook, by Percy Bouluvis, new edi- 
tion; Quantity Surveying, by J. Leaning, 
new edition; Specifications in Detail, by 
Frank W. Macey; Magnets and Electric 
Currents, by Dr. J. A. Fleming ; Leather 
Industries Laboratary Book, by H. R.Proc- 
tor; Zhe Blasting of Rocks in Mines and 
Quarries, by A. W. and Z. W. Daw, Part 
I.—the Principles of Rock Blasting; 
Plumbing and Sanitation and Heating, by 
Dye & Davis, in the press; Practical 
Treatise on the Manufacture of Portland 
Cement, by Butler; Organization in Gold 
Mining, by Brown ; Pocketbook for Chem- 
ists, by Thos. Bailey; A TZext-book on 
tanning, by H. R. Proctor; A Zext book 
on the Science of Brewing, by Moritz and 
Morris; Gas and Petroleum Engines, by 
Henry Robinson ; and Polyphase Electric 
Currents and Alteruate Current Motors, 
by Professor S. P. Thompson, D.Sc. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY announce the 
first volume of Zhe Scientific Memoirs 
of Thomas Henry Huxley, edited by Pro- 
fessor Michael Foster and Professor E. 
Ray Lankester. The complete work will 
be in four volumes, and the publishers hope 
to present it all within a year or eighteen 
months. Besides the text, Volume I. has 
thirty-two plates and an excellent photo- 
gravure portrait. Professor Huxley’s great 
ability as a popular writer and controver- 
sialist, which gave him his reputation to 
the general reader, has to the popular fancy 
somewhat obscured the work he did in the 
field of original scientific research. The 
Memoirs, it is expected, will greatly 
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strengthen Professor Huxley’s position in 
the popular mind as a man of absolute 
sincerity in all the work that he undertook. 
The most obvious feature of The Memoirs 
is the wide range of subjects dealt with. 
There is hardly a group of the animal 
kingdom, hardly a department of biological 
science, to which some contribution is not 
made. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons announce for the 
fall season Jsrael Putnam, by William 
Farrand Livingston; A Aiistory of the 
Parish of Trinity Church in the City of 
New York, edited by Morgan Dix; Sa/a- 
din, by Stanley-Lane Poole; Philip Me- 
lanchthon, by James William Richard, 
D.D.; Historic Towns of New England, 
edited by Lyman P. Powell; A History of 
the Dutch People, by Petrus Johannes 
Blok ; The Establishment of Spanish Rule 
in America, by Bernard Moses; Modern 
Spain, by Martin A. S. Hume; Austria, 
by Sidney Whitman; Zhe Life of George 
Borrow, by W. J. Knapp; Zhe Life o7 
John Patterson, by Thomas Egleston ; 
The Life of Henry Bradley Plant, founder 
and president of the Plant System of rail- 
roads and steamships, and also of the 
Southern Express Company, by G. Hutch- 
inson Smyth, D.D.; Adfred Tennyson, 
His Homes, his Friends and his Work, 
by Elizabeth Luther Cary; and Zhe Ro- 
mance of the House of Savoy, 1003-1519, 
by Alethea Wiel. 


Messrs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. an- 
nounce Zraditions of the Thompson River 
Indians of British Columbia, collected by 
James Teit, with an introduction by Franz 
Boas,and Notes. Memoirs of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, Vol. VI. This sixth 
volume of Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society is of much value, the ma- 
terial being entirely new. The Indians 
whose myths are here gathered form a 
branch of the Salishan tribes inhabiting 
portions of Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
and British Columbia. The tales are 
mostly accounts of the deeds of trans- 
formers, who prepared the earth for the 
abode of mankind. By the last trans- 
former the people were divided ; the evil 
were metamorphosed into birds and beasts, 
cursed, and assigned to different spheres 
of activity, while the good were guided in 
their migrations and assigned places to 
dwell in. At the second coming of this 
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transformer the world is to be changed 
again, the dead revived and brought back 
to the land of the living. Not a few of 
the tales are highly poetic, and all are of 
curious interest. 

Messrs. G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS announce 
the publication of Zhe Romance of the 
Flouse of Savoy, 1003-1519, by Alethea 
Wiel, author of Zhe Story of Venice, Vit- 
toria Colonna, Two Doges of Venice, etc., 
with illustrations reproduced chiefly from 
contemporary sources. Twovolumes. The 
history of the present royal house of Italy 
is full of romantic incidents, but, as far at 
least as English-speaking readers are con- 
cerned. it is thus far but little known. 
Mme. Wiel, an Englishwoman by birth, 
but a resident for many years in Italy, has 
had at her command in the preparation of 
these volumes a large mass of original in- 
formation, partly in the shape of manu- 
scripts and archives that have not hereto- 
fore been brought into print. The sketches 
that have been based upon her researches, 
while gracefully written and popular in 
style, are, therefore, the result of careful 
historic investigation. They should serve 
to give a personal interest to the history of 
the royal Italian family similar to that 
which has, in a long series of historic and 
dramatic volumes, been given to the his- 
tory of the royal families of France. 


THE CENTURY Co. announce Zhe Ad- 
ventures of Francois by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, with illustrations by Castaigne ; 
Good Americans, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
an international romance; Gadlops, a col- 
lection of short stories by Mr. David Gray; 
Madame Butterfly, by John Luther Long, 
a collection of five stories about Japan, 
the title story being one of the most orig- 
inal and striking that have appeared in 
any magazine for a long time; Home 
Economics, a guide to household manage- 
ment, by Miss Maria Parloa, with fifty- 
two illustrations ; Educational Reform, a 
volume of essays and lectures by Presi 
dent Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity ; a new edition of Tocqueville's 
Democracy in America, with an introduc- 
tion by President Daniel C. Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins University ; Cuba, Porto 
kico and the Other West Indies, by Rob- 
ert T. Hill, a comprehensive work by a 
well known traveler and student ; and the 
Story of Marco Polo, by Noah Brooks. 
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New Zhumb-Nails will be Franklin’s 
Poor Richard's Almanac, edited by Ben- 
jamin E. Smith, and Zhe Cricket on the 
Hearth, with introduction by Joseph Jef- 
ferson. 


Mrs. L. L. W. Witson, Pu.D., the 
Head of the Biological Department in the 
Philadelphia Normal School for Girls, has 
just written a History for Elementary 
Schools, arranged with special reference to 
holidays. Part I. is a Manual for Teach- 
ers. Part II. is a Reader. The author 
has applied the same method to this His- 
tory of the United States as she has used 
with such great success in her Nature 
Study in Elementary Schools. The 
Reader is arranged with special reference 
to holidays. It is very fully illustrated 
with about one hundred cuts. The front- 
ispiece and the section devoted to Flag 
Day are illustrated in color. The type is 
large and plain. The apt illustrations, 
simple language, many easy and beautiful 
selection of verse, render this an ideal his- 
tory for young children. The History of 
the United States becomes in Mrs. Wil- 
son’s hands just a simple delightful story 
which will compel the child to associate 
each happy season of the year with its 
appropriate events in the country’s story. 
The Reader will be issued also in five 
parts. A notable feature of this book is the 
simple and succinct account of the war 
with Spain. 


M. Lanson’s Corneille (Paris, Hachette) 
is a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the subject, not only in so far as the 
dramatist is concerned, but also in respect 
of the evolution of tragedy in France and 
the part played by Corneille in moulding 
it. The biographical portion is neces- 
sarily brief, but M. Lanson has utilized all 
the space at his command for a close 
study of the tragedies, their composition, 
their characteristics, and the influence 
they had on men of the day and of later 
generations. According to him, there are 
two distinct forms of the French tragedy— 
that of the fifteenth century, of which Jo- 
delle is the creator, and that of the seven- 
teenth, of which Corneille is the father. 
These two forms are separated, or linked, 
by the tragi-comedy. This whole question 
is well discussed, as well as that of the 
fundamental element of Corneille’s drama 
—the force of the will ; and M. Lanson, in 
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a series of very able pages, shows how the 
triumph of the will led to the very coldness 
and lack of interest of the later tragedies. 
Highly to be commended also are the re- 
flections on the present mental state of 
France—reflections which have been made 
somewhat differently by others, but which 
it behooves responsible writers to impress 
more and more on their readers.—/Vation. 


ALL students of sociology will be espe- 
cially interested in the report, prepared by 
Dr. S. M. Lindsay, of the annual meeting 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, at which the general sub- 
ject was the ‘‘Study and Teaching of 
Sociology.’’ This report has been pub- 
lished by the Academy and following is a 
list of the subjects which were discussed 
and which are covered in this report : 
‘«The Practical Value of Sociology ;’’ 
‘* Relation of Sociology to Philanthropy ;’’ 
‘* Sociology and Politics ;’’ ‘‘ The Unit of 
Investigation in Sociology ;’’ ‘‘The Teach- 
ing of Sociology and the Social Sciences in 
High Schools and Colleges.’’ The lead- 
ing papers on these various subjects were 
presented by Professor Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, Miss Mary E. Richmond, Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, Dr. S. M. Lindsay, Professor John 
L. Stewart, Professor E. J. James and 
Professor George C. Wilson, In addition 
to these there were present at the meeting 
many of the leading sociologists of the 
United States, and all of them took an 
active part in the discussion. In connec- 
tion with this report the Academy has 
published in a separate pamphlet the paper 
which was read at the meeting by Dr. F. 
H. Wines on ‘‘Sociology and Philan- 
throphy.’’ It is an earnest plea for the 
mutual recognition on the part of students 
and workers of the aid which each group 
can render to the other by intimate and 
friendly relations being established. 


American Prose Selections, with critical 
introductions by various writers and a gen- 
eral introduction, edited by George Rice 
Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoricand Eng- 
lish Composition, Columbia University, is 
the title of a book to be published in a few 
weeks by The Macmillan Company. This 
volume is intended as a supplement to the 
five volumes of Craik’s English Prose, and 
follows in general the plan adopted in that 
series and in Ward’s English Poets. The 
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object is to present extracts of considerable 
length from the works of the chief Amer- 
ican prose writers, preceded by an au- 
thoritative critical essay and by a short 
biographical sketch. Authors now living 
—great as has been the temptation—are 
not included. Thetext of the extracts has 
been carefully reprinted from the best edi- 
tions and the source of each extract is 
explicitly stated. The volume thus pos- 
sesses two peculiarities which distinguish 
it from books which have somewhat similar 
aims. First, the extracts are of consider- 
able length and are so chosen as to show 
clearly the essential qualities and charac- 
teristics of each author’s style; second, 
the critical essays are of very high value. 
Charles Eliot Norton writes of Lowell, Col. 
T. W. Higginson of Thoreau, Mr. W. D. 
Howells of Curtis, Dr. John Fiske of Park- 
man, Professor Brander Matthews of 
Irving, Professor H. T. Peck of Webster, 
Professor L. E, Gates of Poe ; other essays 
are by Barrett Wendell, C. F. Richardson, 
W. P. Trent, Monroe Smith, E. E. Hale, 
Jr., Norman Hapgood, Richard Burton, 
George Santayana and Hamlin Garland. 
Though it is not intended to serve asa 
history of American literature, it is safe to 
say that this volume includes the best and 
most authoritative criticism obtainable on 
our prose literature. 


Amonc the recent publications of The 
Century Company is America’s Foreign 
Policy, by Theodore S. Woolsey. This is 
a timely book, which reviews the foreign 
policy of the United States from the stand- 
point of international law, and deduces 
thereby the legal aspects of our late trans- 


actions as a nation. Professor Woolsey 
recognizes at the outset that the great 
questions which now excite Europe and 
America are simply the interests of com- 
merce (Z. ¢., business men), acting on each 
nation as a unit and ultimately controlling 
its action. His first paper, ‘‘ Our Foreign 
Policy in Relation to Domestic Problems,”’ 
defines the objects sought by the ‘‘ party 
of forward policy as opposed to those of 
the party of conservative policy ;’’ andan- 
nounces ‘‘ a moderate tariff, a sound mone- 
tary system, a conservative policy and 
habitual resort to arbitration instead of 
war’’ as the cure for our woes. The 
papers on ‘‘Cuban Belligerency,’’ ‘‘ Our 
Duty to Spain,’’ ‘‘Cubaand Intervention,’”’ 
‘« The War with Spain,’’ and ‘‘ The Future 
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of the Phillippines,’’ discuss the aspects of 
our late proceedings in the light of thelaw 
of nations and our own precedents and 
diplomatic utterances and find them thus 
far legitimate. Two papers on our pro- 
posed interoceanic canal define our inter- 
national position with lucidity and pre- 
cision and enumerate our possible accruing 
benefits. ‘‘An Inquiry Concerning our 
Foreign Relations ’’ discusses our late posi- 
tion regarding the Seal Fisheries, the dis- 
pute with Chile and the //a¢a matter, and 
the Asylum of Barrundia—the last specially 
pertinent in view ofthe action of Germany 
at Manila—and finds it in each case un- 
tenable ; while in a historical review of 
the Monroe Doctrine the popular con- 
struction of this principle is attacked. 


The Philippine Islands and their People 
is the title of a book by Professor Dean C. 
Worcester, which The Macmillan Com- 
pany will publish next month. The book 
is a record of personal observation and 
experience, with a general account of the 
archipelago and a short summary of the 
more important facts in its history. The 
author, who is Professor of Zodlogy at the 
University of Michigan, and his com- 
panion, Dr. F. S. Bourns, have twice 
visited the Philippine archipelago to study 
its zodlogy, and have traveled more widely 
there than any other English-speaking 
men, working on every important island 
in the group, and pushing into the wildest 
and least explored portions of the country. 

Their first trip was unofficial in its 
character, their second was made under 
Royal Order from the Spanish Govern- 
ment, backed by special order from Gen- 
eral Weyler, so that they had opportunity 
to study the country and its people from 
two very different view points. 

The book is not then a description of 
Manila and its vicinity, with notes on 
other parts of the archipelago gathered 
from miscellaneous sources. It is a re- 
cord of personal experience and observa- 
tion, not only in the larger cities, but 
among the uncivilized natives, the wild 
tribes, and the fierce Malay pirates of the 
southern islands. It gives a comprehen- 
sive view of physical, social and political 
conditions throughout the colony. While 
strictly accurate, it is free from technicali- 
ties. The author’s plain straightforward 
account of the observations and the ad- 
ventures of his party is made vivid by 
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sixty-one fine illustrations, fifty of which 
are from original photographs by Dr. 
Bourns, and there is a large and accurate 
map of the Philippines, compiled from 
British admiralty charts, with corrections - 
by the author. 


Paul, the Man, the Missionary and the 
Teacher, by Orello Cone, D.D., will 
be published shortly by The Macmillan 
Company. In this book the great Apos- 
tle to the Gentiles is portrayed in three 
interesting aspects, that of his person- 
ality, that of his work as a herald of 
the Gospel, and that of his religious 
and theological teachings. The volume 
comprises three parts: 1. The Man, 
treating of the formative influences pro- 
ceeding from his education and environ- 
ment, of his personal traits, and of his 
conversion ; 2, The Missionary, dealing 
with the great missions of the Apostle 
from the inward point of view presented in 
the Epistles rather than according to the 
external aspect furnished by Acts, thus 
drawing a portraiture of the man as he 
lived and worked amidst the difficulties, 
conflicts and trials of his career, and 
showing the forces operating in the prim- 
itive Church. 3. The Teacher, contain- 
ing a careful exposition of the doctrines of 
the Apostle, in which his entire religious 
and ethical teaching is brought under con- 
sideration. The book will occupy an im- 
portant place in the literature dealing with 
the great missionary and teacher, in that 
it is a contribution to an interpretation of 
his life and teaching out of his natural 
antecedents and the intellectual and re- 
ligious influences amidst which he lived, 
and by which his thought was to a degree 
determined. It has been the aim of the 
author, while passing over no questions 
which scholars will expect to find dis- 
cussed, to present the subject in a form 
and style acceptable to the general reader. 
The book is, accordingly one which will 
be welcomed not only by Biblical students, 
but also by the large number of persons 
interested in the history of civilization and 
of liberty and in the influences that have 
effected the enfranchisement and progress 
of human thought. 


Miss AGNES REPPLIER'S History of 
Philadelphia will be published in a few 
weeks by The Macmillan Company. This 
work is in the same series and in some 
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sort uniform with the charming volume on 

New Orleans which Miss Grace King 
brought out a year or two ago. Miss 
Repplier, in her History of Philadelphia, 

‘has traced the fortunes of the Quaker 
City from the day that Charles II. granted 
the province of ‘‘Sylvania’’ to William 
Penn, and gave his royal blessing in the 
harbor of London to Penn’s first colonists, 
down to these years of grace when the 
quiet town, ‘‘ old as we count age in this 
new world,’’ sees the proud fulfillment of 
her early hopes, the realization of her 
youthful ambition. 

It is a long story full of light and shade. 
The peaceful, prosperous colonial life; the 
futile attempts of English mummers to 
amuse people who had no wish nor need to 
be amused ; the standing quarrels between 
Quakers and Churchman, Assembly and 
Proprietor, which lent vivacity to the dull 
days and gave healthily contentious men 
something to wrangle about; the Indian 
wars, so long averted by the Friends’ wise 
policy of conciliation ; the slow darkening 
of the Revolutionary cloud ; the birth of 
the nation in the old historic State House, 
whose walls first heard the Declaration of 
Independence, and whose bell first rang 
out its message of liberty to the Jand ; the 
mad routs of the Red-coat winter when lit- 
tle captive Philadelphia learned easy les- 
sons of gayety and dissipation ; the ensuing 
years of strife ; the brief brilliant period of 
arrogant supremacy, when Washington 
held his ‘* Republican Court’’ in the 
Quaker town ; the sad gray days of de- 
pression and inertia that followed the with- 
drawal of the seat of government to Wash- 
ington ; the rude awakenings of a drowsy 
people by the voice of civil war, and the 
renaissance due to that quickening discord 
—all these episodes make up the varying 
tale of Philadelphia’s history, and all are 
set forth with loving fidelity in this chroni- 
cle. The work is profusely illustrated. 
Those drawings which are not photo- 
graphic reproductions are by E. C. Peix- 
otto. 


Dopp, MEAD & Co.’s announcements 
of new books for the autumn season in- 
clude : 

The Forest of Arden, by Hamilton W. 
Mabie; illustrated by Will H. Low. Amer- 
ican Bookmen, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe ; 
illustrated. Zhe Wonderful Century, by 


Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, author of Zhe 
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Malay Archipelago. Glimpses of Modern 
German Culture, by Professor Kuno 
Francke, of Harvard University. Z7zmad- 
chio's Dinner, translated from the Latin 
of Petronius by Harry Thurston Peck ; il- 
lustrated. ssays on Work and Culture, 
by Hamilton W. Mabie. Modern French 
Fiction, by Professor Benjamin W. Wells. 
Turrets, Towers and Temples, edited by 
Esther Singleton. Zhe Music Dramas of 
Richard Wagner, translated from the 
French of Albert Lavignac ; illustrated. 
The Women of Homer, by Walter Copland 
Perry ; illustrated. Dryfoints and Draw- 
ings, by Paul Helleu; with an introduc- 
tion by Edmond deGoncourt. Meditations 
on Gout, by George H. Ellwanger. Wis- 
dom and Destiny, essays, by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. A New Volume of Essays, 
by Austin Dobson. First Report of a 
Book- Collector, by William Harris Arnold. 
W. V.’s Golden Legend, by Wm. Canton, 
author of Zhe Invisible Playmate, etc. ; 
illustrated. Zhe Invisible Playmate, and 
W. V., Her Book, by William Canton ; a 
newedition. Zhe Jubilee Book of Cricket, 
by Prince Ranjitsinhji; illustrated. Zhe 
fittites and Their Language, by Lieut.- 
Col. C. R. Conder. Zhe Life of Napoleon 
JTT., by Archibald ‘Forbes ; illustrated. 
flolland and the Hlollanders, by David S. 
Meldrum; illustrated. Through China 
vith a Camera, by John Thomson ; illus- 
trated. Hawaii in Time of Revolution, 
by Mary H. Krout; illustrated. <A/frica, 
Its Partition and Its Future, by Henry M. 
Stanley and others. Zhe Story of Two 
Noble Lives, by Augustus J. C. Hare; il- 
lustrated. Egypt in 1898, by G. W. Ste- 
vens, author of Zhe Land of the Dollar ; 
illustrated. Afterwards, and Other Stories, 
by Ian Maclaren. A Woman of Fortune, 
by S. R. Crockett, author of Zhe Lilac 
Sunbonnet. Tattle Tales of Cupid, told 
by Paul Leicester Ford, author of Zhe 
Hon. Peter Stirling. The Fatal Gift, by 
F. Frankfort Moore, author of Phydlis of 
Philistia. A Creel of Irish Stories, by 
Jane Barlow, author of Kerrigan's Quality. 
The Grenadier, by James Eugene Farmer. 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, 
by Jerome K. Jerome. Scribes and Phar- 
isees, by William Le Queux. Zhe Comte 
de la Muette, by Bernard Capes. Alwyn, 
by Theodore Watts-Dunton. Zhe Title- 
Mongers, by William Farquhar Payson, 
The Uncatled, by Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
John Splendid, a Novel, by Neil Munro. 
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The Minister of State, by J. A. Steuart. 
In the Polychrome Bible: Zhe Book of 
Ezekiel, translated by C. H. Toy; Zhe 
Book of Joshua, translated by W. H. Ben- 
nett; Zhe Book of Deuteronomy, trans- 
lated by Professor Geo. A. Smith; Zhe 
Book of Genesis, translated by C. J. Ball. 
The Gospel of Joy, by Stopford A. Brooke. 
In Answer to Prayer, by the Bishop of 
Ripon. Zhe Bible of St. Mark, by Alex- 
ander Robertson. A Little Girl in Old 
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Boston, by Amanda Douglas. A Mew 
Sherburne Book, by Amanda Douglas. A 
Lovable Crank, by Barbara Yechton ; il- 
lustrated. Witch Winnie in Spain, by 
Ehzabeth W. Champney ; illustrated. A 
New Elsie Book, by Martha Finley. Zwid- 
dledetwit, a Child’s Story, by Martha 
Finley. Zhe Valiant Runaways, by Ger- 


trude Atherton ; illustrated. Zhe Treasure 
Divers, by Charles F. Holder. 





Reviews. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Non-Religion of the Future. A Sociolog- 
ical Study. Translated from the French of 
M. Guyau. Henry Holt & Co. 


Among recent works on serious subjects this 
book holds a prominent place. Not only does 
it cover the ground traversed by the leading 
modern thinkers, but it displays much original 
observation and research, large grasp and that 
luminosity of style which seems to be the pecu- 
liar possession of the best quality of French 
mind. M. Guyau has not, perhaps, that depth 
of sympathetic insight nor that radiating gift of 
portrayal which characterize M. Renan at his 
best, yet in many ways he reminds us of that 
author. It is on religious criticism that the dif- 
ference between the two men becomes most 
noticeable. M. Guyau wants that warmth and 
opulence of nature which somehow reconciles 
the average reader to M. Renan even while he 
is cutting the ground of belief, or rather of 
thought-habit, from under him M. Guyau 
on the other hand, is fully as well equipped in 
ready familiarity with all the schools of thought, 
ancient or modern, and with all the influences 
now resulting from the latter; and all that he 
gathers he gives out without permitting his 
thought to filter through a single turgid sentence. 

The problem of the origin of religion he 
makes an important point; connected as it is 
with its continuance in the mind of man. Like 
all modern searchers, he believes that no race 
or condition of men every existed without evolv- 
ing from the phenomena of nature around them, 
and the sense of awe and wonder within, some 
system, however crude, of religious thought. 
He makes no dispute with the resultant re- 
searches of anthropologists, ethnologists, archz- 
ologists or philologists, all of whom agree in the 
main that the highest type of religion yet at- 
tained by man—Christianity—is but the natural 
evolution from the lowest germ thought con- 
ceived in the mind of primitive or prehistoric 
man. 


On the universality of religion or superstition 
—which are only relative or convertible terms— 
he gives many pages of interesting reading; also 
on the sense of wonder, awe and supernatural 
emotions in the dumb animals. He differs on 
several points from Herbert Spencer on the 
causes for the growth of worship of the dead— 
ancestor worship—and of spirits, and gives able 
and succinct reasons for doing so. He deals 
with the ‘‘ Idealists’’? theory of the Infinite as 
the origin of religious emotions, but does not 
agree with it; he makes lucidly clear to the 
reader the ‘* Henotheism’’—a word coined by 
its author—of Max Mii:ler and von Hartmann, 
the ‘Instinct of Divinity’’ as expounded by 
Renan, and the vast and varied speculations of 
other philosophers. But from all the idealists 
M. Guyau differs ; while a splendid historian of 
religious thought, he betrays himself to be by in- 
stinct a rationalist.—Boston 7ranscrift. 


Persephone and Other Poems. By Charles 
Camp Tarelli. The Macmillan Company. 
Now and again among the interminable list of 

innumerable first volumes cf poetry that come to 

us there falls into our hands an occasional little 
volume which by its distinction wins a kindly 

word of welcome and appreciation. Such a 

book is Persephone and Other Poems, by Mr. 

Charles Camp Tarelli. We notice that the 

poems have been received with warmth in sev- 

eral places, and this not undeservedly. The 
poet, as his name will suggest, is of Italian de- 
scent on his father’s side, but on h’s mother’s 
side he is English and was born in the neigh- 
borhood of London in 1870. He began to 
write verse in 1887, the prevailing influence 
of his adolescent years being, as is not infre- 
quently the case, the poet Byron. One poem of 
that period is included in his book, but has been 
revised past recognition. It is the first sonnet 
in his collection, and we quote it here quite at 
random and not as a specimen of his best work : 
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Mr. Tarelli fell for a time under the spell of 
the old French meters, and this made him the 
more fastidious in the matter of form. Then he 
amused himself for some time writing tales and 
essays, none of which, however, reached the 
public. Towards the end of 1895 he began the 
experiment of translating from Horace and Catul- 
lus in the original meters, and soon after Pe- 
trarch set him to writing sestinas. Following an 
impulse to work on a larger canvas with un- 
rhymed verse he attempted the story of Perse- 
phone in hexameters. ‘I was, and am still,’’ 
he says, ‘‘of opinion that there are great pos- 
sibilities in English for the further development 
of unrhymed meters, and most of my work dur- 
ing the past year has been influenced by that 
opinion.’’ ‘* Persephone ’’ was soon followed 
by ‘*Magna Mater,’’ by ‘‘Catullus,’’ by the 
two or three poems in blank verse, and by the 
‘* Song of Arrival and Departure.’’ Mr. Tarelli 
felt that now he had really accomplished some 
work that might deserve serious attention, and 
accordingly he put together the little book which 
we commend to all lovers of poetry.— 7he Book- 
man. 


Bouvier's Law Dictionary. By John Bouvier: 
A new edition, thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date by Francis Rawle. Vol. 
I. The Boston Book Company. 


The first edition of this law dictionary was 
published in 1839 ; in sixty years the work has 
passed through sixteen editions, a striking proot 
of its popularity and value. Meantime, like all 
law-books which do not speedily die, it has 
grown. The first volume of the second edition, 
which was brought out in 1843, contained some 
740 small pages ; the first volume of the present 
revision contains 1,125 large ones In obedi- 
ence to another law of legal evolution, ‘‘ it has 
been the editor’s aim to make the work a com- 
plete dictionary of the law, and also to develop 
still more fully its encyclopedic side,’’ and at 
the same time, by rearranging titles and by 
cross references, to ‘‘ unify and harmonize the 
whole.’? He has treated fully the most im- 
portant topics of the law, especially those in 
which the law has shown marked development 
in the last fifteen years. The new ones alone 
number several hundred, and ‘‘the recent in- 
vestigations in the early history of the English 
law and its relation to the Roman law have been 
used by the editor in the various titles which re- 
late thereto.’’ ‘A large part of the work has 
been rewritten, and every title has been care- 
fully revised and corrected.’’ 

To characterize an edition of this sort in a 
few words is very difficult, and we shall not 
make the endeavor. In actual use we have 
found the revision convenient for a purpose to 
which the original Bouvier was not so well 
adapted—that of putting a lawyer on the scent 
of recently developed doctrines and collections 
of authorities. —Vation. 
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Life in an Old English Town. A History of 
Coventry, from the earliest times, compiled 
from official records. By Mary Dormer Har- 
ris. [Social England Series.] ihe Mac- 
millan Company. 

The ‘ series’? plan must have proved profit- 
able to the publishers, for a fresh venture of the 
kind is announced every month. Even the fas- 
tidious will think of it indulgently—though it 
has much to answer for—if only it finds a mar- 
ket, otherwise impossible, for a few such books 
as this. With a title and a shape which suggest 
nothing but would-be popular historical gossip, 
we really have here ascholarly and original con- 
tribution to the medizval municipal history of 
England. The conjunction of present-day cheap 
bookmaking with the more com; etent scholar- 
ship now happily less rare than it used to be, is 
producing some interesting results; and this is 
one of them. The wisdom of the publishing 
serpent is here so thoroughly united with the 
harmlessness of the scholarly dove that the last 
chapter is avowedly a guide, and a guide both 
brief and sensible, to the sights of Coventry at 
the present day. It is an example worth follow- 
ing. But, strangely enough, no writer before 
Miss Harris has made any continuous or syste- 
matic use of the manuscript Leet Book of the 
town, a bulky folio containing a yearly account 
of municipal affairs from 1421 to 1555, and 
forming a priceless source of information on al- 
most every aspect of contemporary civic life. It 
is in having utilized this for the first time that 
Miss Harris’ service to historical science mainly 
consists. 


Spun Yarn. By Morgan Robertson. Harper 
and Brothers. 


Spun Yarn is a volume of five sea stories, in 
each of which is something out of the ordinary, 
some incident of a startling and novel character. 
To a knowledge of ships and of the sea, an in- 
sight into human nature, and a fertile imagina- 
tion the sailor who spins these yarns adds the 
gift of creating a most readable tale. In ‘‘ The 
Survival of the Fittest,’’ a half-balanced de- 
formed mechanical genius, the sole survivor on 
a wreck on Lake Erie, succeeds, single-handed, 
in bringing the wreck into port, achieving this 
miraculous result by mere intuition in regard to 
mechanical things. The incidents of the story 
are unique and attractive, and make an enter- 
taining story, which, by a little less monotony im 
the style and a little freer use of dramatic prop- 
erties, would have made the narrative as clever 
and tremendous as its hero. 

‘© A Creature of Circumstance’’ is an absorb- 
ing and thrilling chain of horrors. A Scotch- 
man equally divided between the love of money- 
getting and of saving souls comes to be a slave 
trader, and, in the hold of his vessel manned by 
a company of God-fearing men, he has stowed 
away a gang of African natives, which he will 
sell on reaching port. On the high seas his ship 
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is attacked by a black captain and his negro 
crew, who succeed in getting possession of his 
vessel and releasing the slaves, chain the white 
captain and his Scotch seilors in the hold and 
subject them to the same awful conditions and 
treatment which had been accorded the slaves. 
Of these white men tyrannized over by the black 
all go mad, save the captain, whose faith in God 
sustains him. 

‘* Thirty one strong, healthy, level-headed 
men had gone into the hold two weeks before. 
Thirty-one lean, unclean wrecks came out— 
parodies on manhood—partly covered by shreds 
of clothing * * * all with one exception, laugh- 
ing, hissing, chattering, red-eyed wild beasts— 
stark raving mad. The exception was Captain 
McNab. His strong abiding faith had saved his 
reason, though his hair was white.’’? Another 
ship having come to their relief, the Scotch 
captain and his crew find themselves reinstated 
on their vessel. By care and wisdom the cap- 
tain succeeds in bettering the mental condition 
of his men, who, while they never fully recover, 
are able to continue their duties under the cap- 
tain’s direction. Again they encounter the 
black captain and his crew, and a battle between 
the blacks and the daft laddies ensues. A more 
exciting and horrible tale could scarcely be de- 
vised than this sea yarn, in which the dramatic 
quality is powerful indeed; the tale closes 
peacefully enough by the portrayal of Captain 
McNab as a missionary among the black natives 
on a far-off coast. 


Divine Immanence. An Essay on the Spiritual 
Significance of Matter. By J. R. Illingworth, 
M.A. The Macmillan Company. 


It is about ten years since the author of this 
volume began to be known to English and 
American readers. One of that company of 
writers whose ‘‘ Lux Mundi’’ created such a gen- 
uine sensation in theological circles on both 
sides of the sea, his two essays entitled ‘‘ The 
Problem of Pain: Its Bearing on Faith in God,’’ 
and ‘* The Incarnation in Relation to Develop- 
ment,’? were among the most thoughtful and 
suggestive contributions to that now widely read 
work. Since then he has put forth several books 
that have been received with much favor, one 
of which is ‘* Personality, Human and Divine,’’ 
or the Bampton Lectures for 1894. This latter 
work, like its author’s second ‘* Lux Mundi’”’ es- 
say, was naturally criticized by those who donot 
believe that what Mr. Illingworth and his school 
call ‘¢ Catholic Theology’’ and the Evolutionary 
Philosophy can be made to live together ; but 
even these critics acknowledged that the lec- 
tures were intellectually meritorious, and in th's 
respect well worthy of the foundation on which 
they were delivered. 

As Mr. Illingworth tells us in his preface, 
Divine Immanence is in some sense a sequel to 
his ‘‘ Personality.’’ 

We have learned from nature itself, he says, 
that the law of life is evolution, and that evolu- 
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tion means an increase of distinctive form. Re- 
ligion, like all other taings, must have become, 
as in fact it has become, increasingly articulate 
with the process of the years; its developments 
more definite, or, in religious language, its reve- 
lation more precise. And the pleaof this essay, 
he continues. is that the Incarnation is the con- 
gruous climax of such development ; that the 
more we analyze natural religion, the more it 
tends to such an issue; while conversely, the 
Incarnation presupposes such a fact. 

In these sentences thetrend of Mr. Illing- 
worth’s new volume is indicated, one merit of 
which is that its author, unlike some writers on 
the subject, knows what he wants to say and 
knows how to make his thought clear to his 
readers, all of whom, whether they agree or not 
with his philosophy or his theology, will, we 
are confident, admit that Divine Jmmanence is 
an exceedingly interesting and stimulating book. 
—Literary World, 


Bell's Cathedral Series. Edited by Gleeson 
White and Edward F. Strange. Volumes 
I-VI. Canterbury, Chester, Salisbury, 
Rochester, Oxford and Exeter. London, 
The Macmillan Company. 


This series of handbooks, which is intended 
to include twenty-four separate volumes at least, 
is marked by the peculiarity of being filled with 
photographic illustrations, some from drawings, 
but the greater number from the buildings them- 
selves, many of which are of the full size of the 
page. These illustrations are especially numer- 
ous for the details of the buildings, as is, per- 
haps, best. 

The history of the cathedral which in each 
volume is contained in the first chapter is invari- 
ably a narrative of the progress and social de- 
velopment of one little piece of old England. 
The narrow boundaries of such a realm make 
possible the treatment which these diocesan rec- 
ords have received. The fact that each chronic- 
ler had a great and even an exaggerated notion 
of the importance to the world of his little piece 
of history makes that piece of history, as told by 
him, more entertaining and more useful, nor can 
we sympathize with that student of history who 
dislikes these annals of the little affairs of one 
ecclesiastical establishment and its small town. 
The history of the diocese, especially so called, 
which forms the final chapter of each volume, is 
rather a record of the bishops and their special 
character and achievements than a gen 
chronicle.— ation. 


The Italians ef To-Day. From the French of 


Réne Bazin. Translated by William Mar- 

chant. Henry Holt & Co. 

Most of the facts with which M. Bazin con- 
cerns himself have already been made familiar 
enough by writers in books and periodicals, but 
few of his predecessors have handled these facts 
with anything like his understanding of the spirit 
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by which they are interpenetrated. The outsider, 
and, in many cases, even the industrious and 
sympathetic traveler, is disposed to sum up the 
Italian situation along rather obvious lines. The 
country is taxed beyond its strength to bear the 
burden of a military and political alliance which 
it does not need. Ergo, the peninsula is already 
steeped in financial trouble, it is profoundly un- 
happy, and it will soon be bankrupt, disgraced, 
collapsed. In this way is Italy disposed of by 
the usual observer. M. Bazin goes a little deeper. 
The taxation is frightful, he admits. The do- 
main of Meccarese, in the Campagna, on which. 
in 1855, the Princess Rospigliosi paid taxes to 
the amount of $2,000, now pays a tax of $7,950, 
the sum before which the foreign student of 
Italian economic conditions stands aghast. But 
M. Bazin does not allow this detail to disturb 
his judgment. 

The spirit of Italy is in the book. The daily 
life of the people, rich and poor. is shown to us 
not as a spectacle and an exclusively sad one, 
but as something full of human earnestness and 
sweetness, full of aspiration and hope. It is 
skilfully presented. M. Bazin has a facile pen ; 
his pages are graceful. He has been very cred- 
itably translated.—New York 7ridune, 


The Play of Animals. By Karl Groos. Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth L. Baldwin. D. Appleton 
& Co. 

It is a valuable book which Elizabeth L. 
Baldwin has translated and the Messrs. Apple- 
ton have published, under the title of Zhe Play 
of Animals, by Karl Groos, professor of philoso- 
phy in the University of Basel. This is a contri- 
bution to three departments of inquiry, namely, 
philosophical biology, animal psychology, and 
the genetic study of art. Those who have fol- 
lowed the beginnings of research into the func- 
tions of play in the animal world and in children 
will recognize how much light may be expected 
from a thoroughgoing examination of all the 
facts and observations recorded in the literature 
of animal life. Professor J. M. Baldwin, of 
Princeton University, who has himself under- 
taken similar inquiries, bears witness in a pref- 
ace to this book to the thoroughness of the ex- 
amination made by Professor Groos and to the 
importance of its results. 

The main theoretical positions to which the 
author’s study has brought him are the follow 
ing: He holds play to be an instinct developed 
by natural selection, at the same time giving 
good reasons for not accepting the inheritance of 
acquired characters. As en instinct, play is on 
a level with the other instincts which are devel- 
oped for their utility. It is very near in its origin 
and functions to the instinct of imitation, but yet 
the two instincts are distinct. The utility of 
play is twofold: First, it enables the young 
animal to exercise himself beforehand in the 
strenuous and necessary functions of its life ; and 
secondly, it enables the animal, by a general in- 
stinct, to do many things in a playful way, and 
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so to learn for itself much that would otherwise 
have to be inherited in the form of special in- 
stincts; this puts a premium on intelligence, 
which thus comes to replace instinct. In the 
chapter which deals with the psychology of his 
subject, Professor Groos finds several sources 
of pleasure to an animal in play ; the pleasure 
of satisfying an instinct, the pleasure of move- 
ment and energetic action, and, most of all, the 
‘* pleasure in being a cause.’’ That, genetically, 
art rests upon play, is clear, according to Pro- 
fessor Groos, for the reason that the three great 
motives of art production, to wit, relf-exhibition, 
imitation and decoration, are found in the three 
great classes of animal play.—Sun. 


Mexico and the United States. A Study of Sub- 
jects Affecting Their Social, Political and Com- 
mercial Relations with the View of Promoting 
Them. 

This is the title of a work to comprise several 
volumes, by Matias Romero, the present Mexi- 
can Minister in Washington. The first volume 
will be published in the fall by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Sefior Don Matias Romero, who has repre- 
sented his country in the United States during a 
series of years—first, from 1859 to 1868, includ- 
ing the period of the inception, course and end 
of the Civil War, and later, since 1882—has 
published in some of our reviews certain articles 
which were planned to correct common misap- 
prehensions concerning the laws of Mexico and 
the condition of things in that country, and to pre- 
sent information on subjects which ought to be 
properly understood by our citizens. It has been 
his purpose to do what was in his power to further 
the better knowledge of each country by the 
other, with the view of developing closer relations 
between thetwo. This material, in response to a 
demand, will form the bulk of the new work. 
‘* Geographical and Statistical Notes on Mexico’’ 
and ‘‘ Coffee and India Rubber Culture in Mex- 
ico,’’ which are to be included in larger work, 
have already been issued in separate book form to 
meet special requirements.—Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 


The Developmont of the Child. By Nathan 

Oppenheim. The Macmillan Company. 

In the course of his introductory chapter Dr. 
Oppenheim states thus the thesis of his very 
valuable and suggestive volume: ‘‘ Since he 
(the child) is in no way really like an adult, 
since his condition is one of continuous change, 
it follows that he needs a special treatment and 
environment, which must be modelled upon a 
correct conception of what he really is.’’ He 
thinks much of our practice with children based 
on false premises, and that if we would make 
the most out of these little ones ‘* we must con- 
clude to give more and ask for less.’’ In two 
chapters on physiology he shows, at rather un- 
necessary length, that the infant, the child and 
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even the youth is distinctly unripe, not a little 
man with lesser faculties, but rather a being in a 
flux of mental and physical evolution toward 
those faculties, and in a state that long continues 
so unstable that any nervous strain may result in 
permanent deterioration. To exercise the sight 
of an infant is to injure it. Indeed, the child 
should be sedulously shielded ‘‘ from every sort 
of strain, mental, moral and physical. His 
principal work should lie in being formed, in 
getting a straight back, big lungs and a clear 
mind,’’ and this the more since heredity guaran- 
tees very little, and false environment may 
‘* produce immovable harm.’’ 

Dr. Oppenheim is convinced that many chil- 
dren are perverted mentally and morally by 
modern methods at home, and especially in 
kindergarten and school. Permanent deteriora 
tion results from over-stimulation almost from 
the first weeks of babyhood. Especially does 
he condemn the useless pettiness of the carica- 
turists of Froebel, the ** cumbersome, burden- 
some, unhealthy and wasteful’’ word books 
now in vogue and the early study of arithmetic, 
for which the cellular development of the young 
brain makes it peculiarly unfitted. The conse- 
quence of all this is, as Spencer said, that 
‘‘there are few minds as efficient as they 
might be,’ and it is our fault that they are not. 

Dr. Oppenheim then proceeds to show that 
the state of the intermediate regions ot the cor 
tex of the brain during childhood so gravely 
affect the child’s value as a witness that till 
about the thirteenth year the admission of his 
testimony is a positive menace to society. He 
passes from this naturally to child criminology 
and concludes that here, too, heredity counts 
for very little and ‘‘ environment is the ultimate 
controlling factor.” Hints on the care of feeble 
children, all of whom can be helped and many 
rendered normal by moderr neurologists, and 
on the caution necessary with precocious chil- 
dren, follow. These last counsels deserve to be 
laid especially to heart. Many a father will feel 
the accusing finger pointed at him as he reads. 
How often does parental pride, by stimulating an 
unstable unripe brain, exhaust its vitality and 
undermine its creative possibilities. 

A chapter on orphan asylums follows. De- 
pendent children are raw material of citizen- 
ship. The methods of New York are making 
them a permanent burden. It is possible to 
make them add to the wealth of the community. 
But we connot follow Dr. Oppevheim in this 
digression nor do more than commend to all 
young women his thoughtful closing chapter on 
‘** The Profession of Maternity.”’ 

But the faults of the book are external, and 
there are few children who would not be phys- 
ically, mentally and morally healthier if their 
parents would consider its facts and lay its 
counsels to heart. —Churchman. 


The Hope of Immortality. By the Rev. J. E. 


C. Welldon. The Macmillan Company. 
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This is an honest book. The author does 
not blink difficulties nor give false assurances. 
He is candid enough to tell us tha’, apart from 
belief in God, he does not think that there are 
any convincing arguments to be adduced for the 
soul’s immortality. ‘‘To my mind, there are 
but two logical positions which the human rea- 
son can permanently assume towards the com- 
plex phenomena of life. One is sheer, dark, 
absolute materialism ; the other, Theism with 
its inherent probability of such communication 
from God to man as is called revelation, and its 
stronger, because more subjective, probability of 
a soul other than material, transcending time 
and space and asserting its kinship with heaven.”’ 

It gives an added interest to the present 
volume to know that Mr. Welldon was asked 
by the publishers to write a book upon the sub 
ject of the immortality of the soul. They 
thought that such a book, if addresssed to the 
‘* Intelligence and information, not of theological 
experts, but of educated men and women in 
general, would not be without a certain value as 
showing how much of all that renders human 
life subiime and sacred is involved in the belief 
that man is an immortal being.’? The result 
has fully justified them, both in their choice of 
author and subject. In an age which is so 
largely dominated by a bald and bare mate- 
rialism, some such vigorous and scholarly state- 
ment of the truth and nature of the spiritual 
life as the author has given us is very much 
needed. By anaccumulation of evidence drawn 
from nature, from history and from the external 
and internal evidences of the soul itself, belief 
in man’s immortality is demonstrated to be both 
probable and reasonable The doctrine, the 
writer candidly admtts, will always be involved 
in uncertainty, which, however, is not a matter 
for regret, as uncertainty in the realm of the 
moral and spiritual is the test of character. 

In the first chapter Mr. Welldon defines the 
nature of the belief. He points out, what most 
of us are apt to forget, that in the pagan world 
the thought of immortality inspired no happiness. 
The best and the wisest of the ancient Greeks, 
with the possible exception of Socrates, looked 
upon the life after death as a bad dream ora 
painful necessity. This was because they had 
no conception of a future of endless growth and 
progress in virtue and in knowledge. - 

The second chapter deals with the history of 
the belief. This part of the work is so thor- 
oughly done, and with such a grasp on the whole 
field of history, that there is no denying the 
author’s conclusions. 

* * * = os 

A chapter on the ‘* Value of the Belief”’ and 
two on the evidences, external and iaternal, 
with one on the ‘* Christian Amplification of the 
Belief’’ close this exceedingly thoughtful and 
scholarly book 

The conclusion of the whole line of argument 
is one in which we heartily concur, viz.: That 
there is no convincing argument for the soul’s 
immortality apart from belief in God. To which 
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is added the further statement that apart from 
Christ, who lived upon earth the ‘ Eternal 
Life’’ in its integrity, there is no assurance of 
that completed immortality of soul and body 
which is the crown and glory of the Christian 
revelation. 

It is a distinct pleasure to review a book like 
this. The soundness of the author’s scholar. 
ship, the cogency of his argument, his willing- 
ness to weigh objections, and his manifest fair 
ness, inspire confidence and respect and cannot 
fail to predispose the most prejudiced reader to 
consider favorably and to weigh carefully the 
main conclusions at which he arrives. —Church- 
man. 


Electro-physiolegy. By W. Biedermann. Trans. 
lated by Frances A. Welby. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Miss Welby has now completed her translation 
of this work. The second volume is equal to the 
first in scientific interest and importance, and the 
technical difficulties of rendering it into English 
have been overcome with even greater success. 

Professor Biedermann deals with the main 
subject of the volume, that of the ‘¢ electro- 
physiology’’ of nerve, much more from a physi- 
ological than from an electrical point of view. 
In every branch of it heis able to give us the re- 
sults of his own work, or of those of the distin- 
guished colleague with whom he was for so many 
fruitful years associated at Prague ; so that the 
student who desires to appreciate the experi- 
mental basis of Hering’s doctrine cannot have a 
better guide than is here provided for him. It 
must not, however, be supposed that the work is 
mainly theoretical ; on the contrary, on the sub- 
jects of which it treats, it is the best ‘‘ reference- 
book’’ that the physiological worker has at 
present at his disposal. 

In addition to the chapters on nerve, the 
volume contains a very carefully written chapter 
on the electrical endowments of the plant-cell, 
another on electric fishes, and a third on the 
electrical respon‘e of the retina to the stimulus of 
light. In discussing the first two of these special 
subjects Biedermann derives his data chiefly 
from English sources. In the elaborate and 
copiously illustrated chapter on electric fishes, 
the reader will find a complete account of Pro- 
fessor Ewart's investigations of the development 
and structure of the electrical organ in the rays ; 
and of Professor Gotch’s researches on Torpedo. 
In like manner the chapter on the electromotive 
properties of excitable tissues of plants is mainly 

ased on English researches on Dionea, of 

which it contains avery full résumé. It is a 
satisfaction to the writer of this notice that the 
main results of his own investigations have been 
accepted by his German colleague, and particu- 
larly to observe how fully he has appreciated the 
evidence they afford of the essential identity of 
the elementary processes of plant and animal 
life. —Mature. 
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The Sacrifice of Christ. Its Vital Reality and 
Efficacy. By Henry Wace, D.D., Preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s, etc. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

This little volume of addresses at Lincoln’s 
Inn Chapel has grown out ef a desire to study 
the sacrifice and work of our Lord and their 
their atoning efficacy as flowing naturally from 
the conditions of his life and ministry. It shows 
in many points the influence of McLeod Camp- 
bell and of the more recent thinkers and spirit- 
ual interpreters of the atoning sacrifice. Dr. 
Wace first represents our Lord’s work as de- 
pending on his personal and direct action in de- 
claring the Father’s will and enforcing the 
claims of truth upon the Jews. In the next 
place the efficacy of his work is described as de- 
pending on his abstaining from directly enforc- 
ing his authority upon those who rejected hina 
and taking the consequences upon himself and 
making a moral appeal to men by this act of 
self-sacrificing love and self-association with 
man. The author’s development of his position 
is very rich. It shown at every step the influe- 
ence of the best recent thought on the great 
central theme of Christian life and faith.—Jn- 
dependent. 


The Journal of Jacob Fowler. Edited by Dr. 

Elliott Coues. Francis P. Harper. 

The latest example of the current vogue of 
Western history is furnished by the new series of 
‘‘American Explorers,’’ edited by Dr. Elliott 
Coues and published by Mr. Francis P. Harper, 
of which No. 1 is entitled, for short, ‘* The 
Journal of Jacob Fowler.’’ It narrates an ad- 
venture, in 1821-22, from Arkansaw through 
the Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico, to the sources of Rio 
Grande del Norte. The editor, in his ton short 
introduction, tells us who Major Fowler was, 
and recites the history of his manuscript, which 
he entitled “‘Merorandom of the Voige by land 
from Fort Smith to the Rocky Mountains.’’ 
On this point it suffices to say that it belongs to 
the rich store of Americana collected by Col. 
R. T. Durrett, of Louisville, Kentucky, the ac- 
complished president of the Filson Club. Major 
Fowler, born in New York in 1765, came to 
Kentucky in early life to carry on the profession 
of a surveyor, and made his home in the neigh- 
borhood of Covington. His reputation was that 
of an accomplished surveyor, and he did much 
work in this line for the national government. 
‘¢ His surve ying,’’? says Colonel Durrett, ‘‘ex- 
tended to the great plains and mountains of the 
far West, before civilization had reached those 
distant wilds. He was there when wild animals 
and wilder savages were the only terants of the 
wilderness.’’? The editor points out the Major’s 
place in the history of the exploration of the vast 
region extending from the Missouri to the Rio 
Grande. ‘‘ Wherever other American trappers 
and tradders may have gone on the Arkansas, or 
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even the Rio Grade, in those days, Fowler was 
the first to forge another sound link in the chain 
which already reached from Pike to Long.’’ 
This he did just before the Santa Fé Trail be- 
came plainly marked, both on the face of the 
country and in Southwestern history. The book 
has a certain pedagogical value, as it shows that 
aman grossly ignorant of the language-arts can 
be a man of sound faculties and great practical 
talents. The poor character of Fowler’s liter- 
ary education is shown by every sentence in the 
book. If Dr. Coues had added to his introduc- 
tion two or three pages more, stating what was 
Fowler’s equipment for his ‘‘ voige,’’ and wath 
was his object in making it, he would have done 
the reader a service, not leaving him to infer 
those things from the narrative itself. The edit- 
ing and the mechanical execution of the velume 
are those which the reader of the excellent 
‘¢ Lewis and Clark,”’ ‘‘ Pike,’’ and ‘‘ Henry and 
Thompson ’’ volumes is already familiar.—Dia/. 


The Founding of the German Empire by Will- 
tam I. By Heinrich von Sybel. Translated 
by Helene Schimmelfennig White. Vol. 
VII. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


If the founding of the German Empire is the 
great event which has taken place in the world 
since our Civil War we shall have to place this 
series at the head of all that has been produced 
in that period for fulness, trustworthiness and 
the direct simplicity of style. The historian 
acted his own part in the events which led to the 
creation of the Empire, and enjoyed personal 
acquaintance with the leaders of the movement 
for natural unity. Until the downfall of the 
great Iron Chancellor he had unchecked access 
to the national archives and was able to follow 
the course of affairs with absolute precision. 
His opportunities after the fall of Bismarck lay 
in different channels and involved more labor, 
but led to no less trustworthy results. The na- 
tional work which he lived to complete can 
never be superseded, and must stand as the great 
and incomparable account of the rise and con- 
solidation of German unity. The American 
publishers are to be congratulated on the Eng- 
lish dress in which the great work is presented 
to. their public.—/ndependent. 


The Young Queen of Hearts. By Mrs. Emma 
Marshall. The Macmillan Company. 
Following Mrs. Dorr’s charming story of 

Queen Annes reign, ‘‘In Kings’ Houses,’ 

comes an almost equally charming historical 

romance of the life of the Princess Elizabeth 
and her brother Henry, Prince of Wales, en- 
titled Zhe Young Queen of Hearts and written 
by Emma Marshall, the author of ‘‘In the 

Choir of Westminster Abbey,’’  ‘‘Castle 

Meadow,’’ and ‘‘ The White King’s Daugeter.”’ 
Like Mrs. Dorr, Mrs, Marshall has told 

the story of the inner life of two royal children 


in a refined and graceful way, and has drawn a 
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truthful and interesting picture of the stirring 
times in which her hero and heroine figured. 
She has taken most of the incidents in the life 
of the Princess Elizabeth from Mrs. Everett 
Green’s ‘* Lives of the Princesses of England,’’ 
and for those which relate to Prince Henry from 
Mr. T. F. Henderson’s article on Prince Henry 
in the ‘‘ Dictionary and of National Biography.”’ 
Waile most of the persons intreduces are his- 
torical, two of the chief characters in the book, 
the keeper Edmonds and his daughter Kate, the 
author states, are wholly imaginary 

The scene of the story is laid chiefly at Combe 
Abbey, in Warwickshire, and the time in 1603 
to 1613. There isa pretty love story between 
Katharine Edmonds and Paul Miles, which 
runs its pleasant way along, but older readers 
will find the book’s chief value in the side lights 
that it throws on the history of the time. The 
death of Prince Henry, in 1613, one day after 
the seventh anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot, 
and the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth three 
months later to Frederick, Prince Palatine, close 
the story. No one within the walls of White- 
hall Chapel on the day of this bridal had any 
presentiment of the sorrows which it presaged, 
and yet it might have been supposed that the 
outside discontent and the way in which the 
Roman Catholics looked on the death of Prince 
Henry as a judgment on the establishment of 
James upon the throne and his giving his daugh- 
ter in marriage to a Protestant Prince, might 
have suggested woes to come. Then came the 
departure of the Prince and Princess after the 
King had refused to grant their request for the 
liberation of Lord Grey from the Tower, their 
visit to Canterbury, Elizabeth’s leavetaking with 
her brother Charles, and her departure for Ger- 
many, where she vanished from the stage of 
English history. 

Mrs. Marshall has written a good, wholesome 
story, and one that can be commended to readers 
ofall ages.—New York Times. 


The Psychology of Suggestion: A Research into 
the Subconscious Nature of Man and Society. 
By Boris Sidis, M.A, Ph.D., Associate in 
Psychology at the Pathological Institute of the 


New York State Hospitals. With an Intro- 
duction by Professor William James. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The thesis maintained in this book is briefly 
that in the normal individual two selves are co- 
ordinated and blended: The subconscious or 
secondary self, lacking personality, the slave of 
suggestion, and the primary, waking self, pos- 
sessing the essential attribute of personality, 
self-consciousness. In the hypnotic state the 
primary self is set aside and the secondary self is 
directly accessible to suggestion ; but suggestions, 
as Dr. Sidis demonstrates experimentally, may 
reach the secondary self even in waking, normal 
life, if they are so indirect as to escape the atten- 
tion of the primary self. In many cases of in- 
sanity there is a separation of the two selves, 
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the secondary self rising to the plane of an inde- 
pendent personality. The psychological accom- 
paniment of this separation is, Dr. Sidis thinks, 
a retraction of the nerve processes which link 
together functionally certain groups of cells. 
Such retraction is known to occur under the in- 
fluence of certain poisons, and may quite con- 
ceivably take place in disease ; but after all, this 
theory leaves untouched the fundamental mystery 
of hypnotism. Do certain psychical stimuli, 
suggestions of sleep, etc., operate to bring about 
an actual retraction of the nerve processes con- 
necting the ‘ primary self’ cell groups with those 
of the ‘secondary self?’ Or is this separation 
brought about by the fixation of attention which 
is an indispensible means of inducing the hyp- 
notic state? Is, then, the physiological accom- 
paniment of attention a retraction of nerve pro- 
cesses, instead of the generally assumed inhibition 
of nerve functions ? 

Besides this physiological theory of double 
consciousness, the experimental methods which 
the author suggests for the investigation of nor- 
mal suggestibility and the manifestations of the 
subconscious self in waking life are the most 
interesting features of the book. Its last chapters 
are devoted to a brief study of the psychology of 
the mob, media:val and modern crazes, mental 
epidemics, and the like ; phenomena which are 
ascribed to the emergencies, under the conditions 
that go to the forming of a mob, of the irrespon- 
sible, highly suggestible, subconscious self in 
each individual.— Philosophical Review. 


At You-Al’'s House. By James Newton Bas- 
kett. New York, The Macmillan Company. 
Here is a little book which is unique. It is 

a simple story of Missouri country life. There 

is nothing remarkable in its scenery, in its inci- 

dents, or in its characters. Yet it has a flavor 
of its own which is fresh, kindly and whole- 
some. For one thing, it keeps us nearly all the 
time in the open air; for another, it is a study 
in youthfulness. Shas» was barely twenty and 
‘*he was a boy who wondered.’’ He watched 
the ways of birds and beasts in the Missouri 
fields, and wondered about them and about 
many other things—about everything that came 
in his way, in fact. And he had three good 
friends to help him with his wondering. There 
was the young school mistress, some half-dozen 
years older than himself, whose conversation 
was an education to him, as his was an inspira 
tion to her. Then there was Mildred, some- 
what younger than Miss Winnie of the school 
house, and the faithful friend and confidante of 
of all the youths in the district. ‘‘ Fer socia- 
bility and feller-feelin’, fer all ther love-yer 
neighbor-as-yerself,’’ sort of goodwill they all 
loved Mildred Watkins. And then there was 
seventeen-year old Dolly—— But to find out 
all that Dolly was to Shan we advise the reader 
to turn to the book itself. He will find there 

Nature, frank and innocent, as the setting for a 

charming rural idyll.— 7e Bookman. 


The Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance, 
By Bernhard Berenson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Readers and students interested in Italian art 
will welcome this volume. Mr. Berenson’s 
‘* Lorenzo Lotto'’ showed him to be an accurate 
and industrious student, with wide knowledge 
and special familiarity with Italian art. H's 
‘‘ Venetian Painters of the Renaissance’’ and 
his ‘‘ Florentine Painters of the Renuaissance’’ 
are monographs of great merit, which really 
form one series with the volume now before us. 
They are to be followed by another on ‘‘ The 
North Italian Painters of the Renaissance.’’ The 
The present volume is rich in suggestive art 
criticism and idea; and while it includes studies 
of Perugino and Raphael, it is interesting as 
taking up the work of minor masters, such as 
Duccio, Signorelli and Pintoricchio. It con- 
tains an ‘‘ Index to the Works of the Principal 
Central Italian Painters,’’ which, though not 
strictly exhaustive, contains the principal words, 
and is full enough to meet the needs of ordinary 
students. —/ndependent. 


Socialism and the Social Movement in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Professor Sombart, of 
the University of Breslau. G. P. Putnum’s 
Sons. 


This is a judicial review of the development 
of socialistic thought and feeling in Europe. 
The author’s attitude is that of a spectator rather 
than that of a critic. He does, indeed, criticise 
severely the revolutionary methods urged by 
materialistic socialists, and shows how mate- 
rialism furnishes the natural groundwork for 
their methods. But even here he maintains 
his judicial temper, and points out that the hos- 
tility of the ecclesiastical organization toward 
the aspirations of the working classes has nat- 
urally awakened a counter hostility among these 
classes toward a religion which is apparently 
one of ‘‘ bad tidings to the poor.’’ In a similar 
way he shows that the anti-national spirit of the 
socialists is largely due to the hostility toward 
them of the officials of their own country, as 
distinguished from the friendliness of the work- 
ing people of other countries. When the atti- 
tude of the eccleastical and political organiza- 
tions towards social reform changes he anticipates 
a revival of religion and national spirit. Al- 
ready he points out the international creed of 
the socialists would not prevent its professors 
from resisting the invasion of their native coun- 
tries by the degraded hordes of the Orient. 
Corroboration of this may be seen in the fact 
that in the United States it was preéminently 
the ‘‘socialistic’’ element in society which 
checked just such an invasion. Professor Som- 
bart’s comments on the social movements of the 
century are, as a rule, so just that the volume is 
well worthy of its excellent translation into 
English. The translator is the Rev. H. P. At- 
terbury, of this city.— Oxslook. 
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South Carolina Under the Proprietary Govern- 
ment. Edward McCrady. The Macmillan 
Company. 

Histories, more or less accurate, have been 
written of nearly all the original colonies of the 
British Crown that formed the nucleus of this 
Nation by their union in 1776, but upto the 
present no satisfactory historical work has been 
done in South Carolina, one of the richest and 
most important fields of Colonial, Revolutionary, 
and ante-bellum life. General readers have had 
to rely upon the totally inadequate and frequently 
misleading or erroneous references to the polit- 
ical and social life of the State scattered through 
the larger works on American history. No full 
and authentic account could ve found in any of 
the so called local histories, and, unfortunately, 
the original documents are almost inaccessible 
even to the special student, Ramsay’s work, 
writren for the curious and reminiscent, has 
little bredth and width, Simm’s history, written 
for the instruction of the young girl, is a ram- 
bling narrative, and less valuable as history than 
the same author’s historical novels. Most of the 
other works are mere sketches and are devoted 
to a single brief period. 

Col. Edward McCrady has set himself to the 
task of remedying this defect A writer more 
thoroughly qualified for the work could not have 
been found. Hesprings from a family that has 
long been identified with the highest interests of 
the State, and he has been, besides, a close 
student of its history. He is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Charleston bar, and the author of 
several essays treating of State or local subjects. 

The period covered by this volume, which is 
the first of a series that will include the history 
of the State from its settlement to the present 
day, is a short but vastly important epoch in the 
Colonial life of South Carolina. As each vol- 
ume is to be complete in itself, the present one 
treats fully and with a marvelous wealth of detail 
of the forty nine years’ existence of the royal 
‘¢ Province of Carolina,’’ from its colonization in 
1670 to the overthrow of the lords proprietors 
in 1719. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, Col. Mc- 
Crady has made a notable contribution to 
American historical literature, and has written 
one of the best books that treat of Colonial 
times. It is a treasury of learned research and a 
worthy monument to the State to whose eloquent 
and tragic story he has devoted his pen.—Vew 
York Times. 


Michel de Montaigne. A Biographical Study* 

By M. E. Lowndes. 

We say ‘‘ Rare Ben Jonson,’’ or, at least, his 
contemporaries did; why not say as well De- 
lightful or Delicious Montaigne? Human love 
so overwhelmingly ratifies criticism in his case, 
as in a few other instances (take Charles Lamb 
for a typical one), that we approach him quite 
as much with the heart as with the intellect. 
But he was not merely a lover of his kind and a 
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companion to those who worked in the spirit and 
were puzzled by the helplessly bewildering laby- 
rinth of life, nature and fate; he touched also 
the intellect of his time and the centuries that 
followed. 

He was read by Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. 
His ‘‘ Essays’’ is the one book that is known to 
have been in Shakespeare’s library, and it still 
holds one of that poet’s few extant and priceless 
autographs. Pascal deeply studied Montaigne. 
Emerson and St. Beuve exalted him—the former 
selecting him as the type in one of his great 
divisions of ‘* Representative Men’’ and making 
his friend La Boetie the topic of one of his ear- 
liest poems. Byron, says Leigh Hunt, said: 
‘* Montaigne was the only great writer of past 
times that he read with avowed satisfaction,’’ 
and John Sterling, of Carlylean fame, is only one 
of a uumerous army, themselves mostly cele- 
brated, thet made pilgrimages to his chateau in 
Perigord out of reverent regard for him. From 
seventy-five to a hundred editions of the essa 
were long ago assured in various languages of the 
civilized world, and no great author is apt to 
leave the man behind them out of thought or 
reference. 

It was ‘‘a single odd volume of Cotton’s 
translation of the essays’’ that remained to 
Emerson from his father's library when he was 
a boy that drew his attention to Montaigne, and 
this is his account of the book’s effect upon him : 
‘It lay long neglected until, after many years 
when I was newly escaped from college, I re: 
the book, and procured the remeining volumes. 
I remember the delight and wonder in which I 
lived with it. Itseemed to meas if I myself had 
written the book in some former life, so sincerely 
it spoke to my thoughts and experience.’’ Some 
years later, when in Paris in 1833 visiting the 
cemetery of Pére la Chaise, he *‘came to a 
tomb of Auguste Collignon, who died in 1830, 
aged sixty-eight years, and who,’’ said the moa- 
ument, ‘lived to do right, and had formed him- 
self to virtue on the ‘ Essays of Montaigne.’ ’’ 

& + * % * 


It has long been settled by a consensus of 
criticism whom we are to crown as the five 
greatest poets im all literature, and if among all 
books that are concededly classic ten were to be 
named, Montaign’s ‘‘ Essays’’ could not escape 
the list. Of their author, too, Gibbon says that 
he and Henry of Navarre were the two most 
liberal men of the sixteenth century. 

It only remains to be said that Miss Lowndes 
in her treatment of this author has not only ac- 
knowledged the werld’s debt to him, but has 
now made the world of intelligent readers greatly 
indebted to herself. Her book is the result of 
profound scholarship, and is the best and fullest 
study of Montaigne now extant.—New York 
Times; Saturday Review. 


The Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hewlett. The 
Macmillan Company. 


It is not easy to describe the charm of Mr. 
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Hewlett’s delightful romance. Perhaps it springs 
from your feelmg that the moment Prosper le 
Gai rides ixto the forest, which is full of sinister 
shapes and legends, and finds the wicked Maul- 
fry burying the dead knight with the ‘‘ green 
froth’’ on his lips, you pass into an atmosphere 
as old as romance itself, that has neither period 
nor geography, and yet appeals in all its dealings 
to the strongest human instincts. Very human 
indeed is Sir Prosper, with his boyish self-confi- 
dence, his lack of delicate perception, his hon- 
esty and fearlessness, his capacity for passion, 
his anger and ferocity. And little Isoult, whom 
he saves from the gailows by marrying her, tak- 
ing no more thought of this than of any charit- 
able act, is a really beautiful and subtle creation 
of womanhood. ‘The adventures of this pair in 
the Forest of Morgraunt have an elusive flavor 
now and then of the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur’’ and 
the ‘‘ Faerie Queen ;’? but Mr. Hewlett is no 
imitator. We have all read romances of this 


kind, but never anything of this peculiar quality, 
in which poetry and humanity and a certain 
purely modern insight are compacted in a 
scheme with the Old: World stamp upon it. Mr. 
Hewlett puts no restraint upon the martial prow- 
ess of his hero, who is a veritable Samson as a 
slayer of men, and is not much the worse when 
he is felled with an axe and thrown out of a 
castle-window into the moat. Contrasted with 
this upright but rather bull-headed paladin, 
Isoult is an exquisite image of tender solicitude, 
shy love, uncon icrable devotion. The ideal is 
old-fashioned, vii the interpretation is magical. 
Further the book is full of stirring scenes, and is 
written with the story-tellers art which makes 
you delightfully confident that anything may 
happen when you turn over the next page. 
Whatever else Mr. Hewlett may do, ‘* The 
Forest Lovers’’ is a distinct aquisition to the 
true literature of Romance.—7Zhe Jilustratea 
London News. 
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Introduction to Algebra. By G. Chrystal. Lon- 
don, The Macmillan Company. 

This algebra for beginners, by the well-known 
author of a highly praised two-volume advanced 
treatise on the elementary parts of this branch 
of mathematics (so we must describe it to avoid 
confusion with the so-called ‘* Higher Algebra,’ 
or theory of invariants), is distinguished by two 
features which place it among the text-books of 
the new tpye. The first, which is nothing at 
all new in oral teaching, though, perhaps, novel 
in print, is the extensive illustration of the sub- 
ject by Cartesian geometry, which, far from di- 
verting the student into a different subject, 
simply sheds upon diagrams consisting of arrays 
of letters a flood of light from other diagrams in 
which continuity is an iconic character. The 
other innovation lies in abandoning the ancient 
severity of the mathematical style of writing, 
which preserved such a haughty reticence as to 
the ebjective point at which the discussion was 
driving, and in consenting to take the student 
frankly into the author’s confidence, as far as the 
rationale of algebraic work goes. The essence 
of the mathematics is always brought into bold 
relief. At the same time its use, as well as the 
limits of the use, are made thoroughly familiar 
by copious special cases. All this renders the 
book excessively bulky, notwithstanding its be- 
ing restricted to the very minimum of what a 
primer of algebra must contain. This restriction 
is in part wholesome in itself; in part it is the 
price which is paid for pretty thorough instruc- 
tion in the topics that are entered upon. After 
all, everybody who has mastered it agrees that 
algebra is a great help to every man who thinks ; 
but what is the good of studying it unless suffi- 
cient facility in its application and manipulation 
be acquired to make it a handy tool ? 


We do not say a better book could not be 
made. ‘This one is not founded on as deepa 
psychology as could be desired—witness the 
author’s remark that ‘‘the difficulty that un- 
trained minds find in algebra arises simply from 
deficiency in the capacity of taking pains.’’ In 
several instances the use of technical terms is 
not quite as careful as could be wished, though 
there is nothing to match the author's calling 
the absolute, or modular, value of an algebraic 
quantity, a scalar quantity! If quaternion 
phraseology is to be used, it is a ¢ensor. The 
book contains upwards of two thousand exer- 
cises, to which a Key is provided.— Nation. 


The Gospel According to St. John, with notes, 
critical and practical. By Rev. M. F. Sadler. 
The Macmillan Company. 

This is a reissue of a commentary whose 
usefulness is proved by the fact that it has been 
seven times reprinted. Its point of view is that 
of the Church of England, and the author's 
opinions are frankly and fully expressed and 
argued when the occasion arises. Its continued 
success and popularity is due toits clear thought 
distinctly expressed, and the practical quality of 
its method of handling the Scriptures.— Zhe 
Congregationalist. 


Topics on Greek History. By A. L. Goodrich. 

The Macmillan Company. 

A work of peculiar merits is Mr. A. L. 
Goodrich’s Topics on Greek History. From the 
title page we learn that it is intended for use in 
secondary schools ; but it is surely of use to 
students of every grade. Its systematical scheme 
greatly aids the study of Greek history by the 
topical method. With such a help at hand the 
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student is gratified at finding his views broad- 
ened, since he is now impelled to ‘‘ work up’”’ 
the same particular subject as presented by dif- 
ferent writers, The chronological table running 
along the left of each page is an indispensable 
adjunct, and the list of historical fiction, poetry 
and drama a pleasant addition.— Zhe Outlook. 


Primary School Arithmetic. By J. A. Me- 
Lellan, President of Ontario Normal College, 
and A. F. Ames, Superintendent of Schools, 
Riverside, Ill. 

No work on the theory of any elementary 
school subject has ever made so profound an 
impression for the time as did the ‘* Psychology 
of Number,’’ and its appearance made an im- 
mediate demand for an arithmetic embodying its 
principles. No author’s work would fully meet 
the requirements of the public but Dr. Mc- 
Lellan's. It was generally urderstood that the 
so-called practical phases of the subject in the 
*« Psychology of Number’’ were Dr. McLellan’s 
contribution to the work. The teachers’ edition 
of the ‘‘ Primary School Arithmetic’’ is a treatise 
on number, giving, as it does under the head of 
suggestions, a body of doctrine regarding num- 
bers. The initial work in number teaching is 
‘* counting’’ for the purpose of transfiguring the 
vagueness of the ‘‘muchness’’ to the definite 
fact that you can only know how much by know- 
ing how much of a common unit there is in 
each. The counting is to pass from single things 
to groups of two, three, etc., with a variety of 
concrete iliustrations. Relation reaches its best 
embodiment in counting or comparing squares 
and rectangles, cues and other volumes. The 
end aimed at is the instantaneous recognition of 
the number picture. There is no way to give 
an adequate view of this book except as one 
studies in detail the 104 lessons and the sugges- 
tions for teachers on all vital points in the work. 
—Journal of Education. 


The Essentials of Argumentation. Cy Elias J. 

MacEwan. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co. 

Mr. MacEwan’s Zssentials of Argumentation 
is the outgrowth of a dozen years’ experience 
with classes in an agricultural college The 
time for literary training being limited in such 
an institution, a course had to be provided that 
would be most helpful to students who had not 
time to study all the niceties of literary expres- 
sion, and could, at best, master only the elemen- 
tary principles of rhetoric and make themselves 
familiar, in a general way, with the ordinary 
forms of prose composition. Their work would 
require proficiency in description, clear and 
sound reasoning, and the cogent presentation of 
what they would want others to accept as true. 
Adapting his course to this condition, the author 
made it largely one in argumentation, with the 
result of a more rapid development of the stu- 
dent’s power of reflection and greater facility and 
accuracy of expression. The present book fol- 
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lows the plan of the course thus described. 
While adapting his work largely to the practical 
questions of the day, the author has inserted 
model examples of argument from every source, 
whether new or old, affording illus:rations that 
would illustrate. Famous passages from Webst- 
ter and Burke. from Shakespeare s oratory, and 
from Huxley’s addresses are accompanied by 
minute analyses of their parts, qualities, and 
points ; and a list of more than two hundred 
propositions for argument or debate, and a glos- 
sary of terms, are given.—Pofular Science 
Monthly. 


Studies in American Literature. By Chas. 
Noble, Professor «f English Language and 
Rhetoric at Iowa College. 

Studies in American Literature, by Charles 
Noble, is a text-book for high schools and acad- 
emies. In his preface the author writes: ‘* Prob- 
ably all teachers of literature in college have 
felt the embarrassment caused by the inability of 
the average Freshman to appreciate form in its 
relation to literary expression. The aim of ° 
these studies is to assist in meeting this difficulty 
by furnishing a manual for use in preparatory 
schools which shall combine the study of form 
with the interpretation of literature. It seems 
reasonable that in America school work should 
begin with American authors, and that hand in 
hand with the study of their writings should go 
the study of form in prose aud verse. There- 
fore selections from our best writers have been 
given with analysis of form and interpreta'ion of 
their content.’’ The work will be found most 
helpful. The criticisms are just, the advice 
given is of the soundest, and no pains seem to 
have been spared to bring the work up to date, 
and to make it impartial and representative.— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


An Illustrated Flora of the Northern United 
States, Canada and the British Possessions. 
By Nathaniel Lord Britton, Ph D., and Hon. 
Addison Brown. In three volumes. Vol. 
IfI., Apocynaceze to Composite. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

This third volume concludes a magnificent 
piece of botanical work and gives us the first 
complete flora of the entire United States, to 
which are added Canada and the British Posses- 
sions. It thus takes in the whole of North 
Ameriea above the Mexican line. We have 
called attention to the two previous volumes, 
and this maintains their character. The work 
is notable and indispensable to botanical students 
in that it gives not only a description of every 
species, but also a compact woodcut. Half the 
present volume is devoted to the composites, and 
the pictures of the asters will be found of great 
value in helping the student to distinguish this 
most puzzling family. We might say the same 
of the golden-rods. While the three volumes 
are quite too bulky to be carried about like the 
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pocket edition of Gray’s ‘* Manual,’’ they will 
be of great use on the table when one returns 
with his tin box full of plants. A general key 
of the orders and families is given with this 
third volume, and also the fullest list that has 
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yet appeared of the popular names of the plants, 
some ten thousand in all. The illustrations of 
separate plants count up over four thousand,— 
Independent, 
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Explanatory Notes by E. E. StkEs, M.A., and St. J. B. WYNNE WILLSON, M.A. 16mo, 
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WILLIAM BALFouR, M.D. St. And., LL.D. Edin. and St. And., F.R.C.P. Edin., F.R.S. 


Edin., Consulting Physician to the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, etc. Third edition. With 
Frontispiece. 


Of Dr. Balfour's ‘‘ The Senile Heart’’ the Zamcet says : ‘‘In conclusion we can only 
reiterate the expression of the pleasure which this excellent and well-written book has given 
us, and can commend it confidently to practitioners who must be daily brought into contact 
with the conditions that it portrays.’’ 

‘¢ The net result of his investigations is to give increased confidence to medical men in 
the resources of their art, and greater courage and hope to all sorts and conditions of aged 
persons, whether their hearts be sound or unsound.’’— Zhe Hospital. 
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8vo. Price, 60 cents. 

The Cathedral and See of Lincoln. Pp. 149. 

‘¢ We have scanned with some care the volumes before us, and have failed to detect a 
single questionable statement in matters not debatable ; and, as far as mechanical production 
goes, the books are all they ought to be.’’—Literary World. 

BELL’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. Edited for use in Schools with Introductions and Notes. 
Crown 8vo. Mew Volume. 

Selections from Browning. Edited by FREDERICK RYLAND, M.A., Author of ‘* Psy- 
chology,’’ ‘‘ Logic,’’ etc., Editor of Johnson’s ‘‘ Lives of the Poets,’’ etc. pp. xxix + 163° 
Price, 50 cents, met. 

‘¢ The names of the editors will be sufficient guarantee to our readers of the scholarly 
care with which the work on the whole has been done. The volumes are well printed on 
good paper and neatly and strongly bound in cloth.’’ — Journal of Education. 

BIBLE.—The Modern Reader’s Bible. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by RICHARD 
G. Mouton, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the 
University of Chicago, 

The Gospel, Epistles and Revelation of St. John. 18mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, 
50 cents. In paste-grain morocco. Price, 60 cents. 

With the present volume (making 22 vols. in all) the Modern Reader’s Bible is now 
completed. The Old Testament consists of eighteen volumes, as follows: Wisdom Series four, 
History Series five, Prophecy Series four, Poetry of the Bible four, and a volume of Bibéical 
Masterpieces. The New Testament consists of four volumes. The Text employed is that 
of the Revised Version. A descriptive circular of the Series will be mailed on application. 
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BIBLE.—The Modern Reader’s Bible. Mew Volumes. 

St. Luke and St. Paul. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by RicHarD G, 
Moutton, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In two volumes. 

Vol. I. The Gospel of St. Luke—The Acts, Sections I.—VII.; vi. The Epistles to the 
Thessalonians and Galatians—Notes and Syllabus to the above. 

Vol. II. The Acts, from Section VII.; vit. The Epistles to the Corinthians, Romans, 
Ephesians, Colossians, to Philemon, to the Philippians, to Timothy and Titus—Notes and 
Syllabus to the above. 18mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, 50 cents each. In paste-grain mo- 
rocco. Price, 60 cents each. 

“‘ While no scholarly minister can afford to do without the various volumes of this 
series, they are especially fitted to increase the interest of general readers in the Scriptures.” 
—WNorthern Christian Advocate. 

BLASS.—Philology of the Gospels. By FrizpricH Biass, Dr. Phil. ; D.Th., Hon. 
LL.D., Dublin ; Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Halle- Wittenberg. 
12mo, cloth, pp. viii+-249. Price, $1.75. 

BLISSETT.—The Concert-Director. By Ne.uiz K. BLIssErTt, author of ‘‘ The Wisdom 
of the Simple.’’ 12mo, cloth extra, pp. 307. Price, $1.75. 

‘¢The author of ‘The Wisdom of the Simple’ has again written a novel which will 
captivate the reader almost from the first page. * * * It is a well-written book, and ought 
to enhance the author’s reputation.’’—London Publisher's Circular. 

BOWHILL.—Questions and Answers in the Theory and Practice of Military Topog- 
raphy. By Major J. H. Bowui tt, late Adjutant 1st Batt. Wiltshire Regiment. With 
Working Plans in a Portfolio. Small 12mo, cloth, pp. viii-+-172. Price, $3.00, mez. 

The author believes that the only way of attaining proficiency in the theory of topog= 
raphy is to work out without help a series of questions and problems which embrace the 
whole subject. The portfolio accompanying the book contains 34 working plans and dia- 
grams. 

BROWNE.—A Year amongst the Persians. Impressions as tothe Life, Character, and 
Thought of the People of Persia, received during twelve months’ residence in that country im 
the years 1887 to 1888. By Epwarp G. Browne, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and Lecturer in Persian to the University of Cambridge, etc. With a 
Map of Persia. New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, cloth, pp. ix+594. Price, $4.00. 

BROWNING.—Sonnets from the Portuguese. By ELizABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
With decorated borders and initials by J. A. DUNCAN and CHRISTOPHER DEAN. Small 
12mo, half vellum, gilt top and side. Price, $1.00. 

CHRYSTAL.—Introduction to Algebra for the Use of Secondary Schools and 
Technical Colleges. By G. CurystaL, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge ; Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, etc. 
With answers to exercises. 12mo, cloth, pp. xxiii+-412+-xxv. Price, $1 25, met. 

A prominent feature of the present book is the constant use of graphical illustration ; it 


is introduced in a simple form very early ; and altogether about fifty pages are devoted to it 
exclusively. 


CICERO.—Letters of Cicero to Atticus. Book II. With Introduction, Notes and Ap- 
pendices. Edited by ALFRED PreEToR, M.A, (late of Trinity College), Fellow of St. 
Catharine’s College, Cambridge, etc. 16mo, cloth, pp. x-+ 147. Price, 80 cents, met. 
Pitt Press Series. 

The translations to be found in the notes include, in some cases, entire letters and are 
intended expressly as exercises for re translation into Latin prose. 

COLERIDGE.—Res Greece. Being Brief Aids to, the History, Geography, Literature and 
Antiquities of Ancient Greece, with Maps and Plans. By EpwArD P. CoLERIDGE, B.A., 
Author of ‘* Res Romanz’’ and translator of Euripides, Sophocles, etc. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8vo, pp. 236. Price, $1.10, met. 


‘*To students reading for examinations its contents and maps will prove simply in- 
valuable.’’— Zhe Schoolmaster. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN HISTORY, ECONOMICS, AND PUBLIC 
LAW. (Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. ) 


Vol. VIII., No. 4. Public Administration in Massachusetts: The Relation of 
Central to Local Activity. By RopertT HARVEY WHITTEN, Ph.D., University Fellow in 
Administration. 8vo, paper, pp. x + 167. Price, $1.00, met. 


DETMER-MOOR.—Practical Plant Physiology. An Introduction to Original Research 
for Students and Teachers of Natural Science, Medicine, Agriculture and Forestry. By Dr. 
W. Deter, Professor of Botany in the University of Jena. Translated from the Second 
German Edition by S. A. Moor, M.A. (Camb.), F.L.S.; Principal of the Girasia College, 
Gondal, Kathiawad, India; sometime Lecturer in Botany at the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth. With one hundred and eighty-four illustrations. 
+555. Price, $3.00, met. 

The author has taken great care in the selection of the research material recommended 
for the experiments, and it will be found that not only material available in summer has re- 
ceived attention, but also material which may suitably be employed in winter. 

DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Sipney Lez. 
Vol LV. Stow—Taylor. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. vit486. Price, $3.75, met. 


‘*In many ways it is the most striking and impressive literary undertaking of the pres- 
ent generation. The more we see of it the more wonderful does it become. As an evidence 
g 


of industry and scholarship pure and simple, it is an undertaking amazing in its proportions 
and thoroughness.’’—New York Zimes. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. (American Economic Association.) Mew Volumes. 
Vol. III., No.2 (April, 1898.) Economic Aspects of Railroad Receiverships. 
By H. H. Swain, Ph.D. 8vo, paper. Price, 50 cents, met. 
Vol. III., No. 3. (June, 1898.) The Ohio Tax Inquisitor Law. By T. H. Car- 
VER, Ph.D. 8vo, paper. Price, 50 cents, met. 

ELLIOTT.—Industrial Electricity. Translated and Adapted from the French of HENRY 
DE GRAFFIGNY and edited by A. G. ELLiorr, B.Sc. With numerous Diagrams. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. viii 152. Price, 75 cents. Whittaker’s Electro. Mechanical Series. 


This is the first of a series of handbooks upon Electro-Mechanics to be issued from 
time totime. It is believed that there is room for these volumes, because they explain in 
very clear and non-mathematical language the many and various applications of electricity. 
The present volume may be accounted as introductory to the rest of the series. It is divided 
into short chapters, each dealing with a separate branch of practical electricity. 


FARRER.— Studies in Currency, 1898; or, Enquiries into Certain Modern Problems con- 
nected with the Standard of Value and the Media of Exchange. By the Right Hon. Lorp 
FARRER. With Appendices. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiii 405. Price, $4.00. 

The principal object of these papers is to show how our system of currency works under 
comparatively new conditions. The first six papers, though they have been in part suggested 
by the metallic controversy, may be read apart from it as contributions towards a more dis- 
tinct and complete apprehension of the Theory and Practice of Currency. 

GEIKIE.—Types of Scenery and their Influence on Literature. The Romanes Lecture 
for 1898, delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, June 1, 1898, by Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., ete. 8vo, paper, pp. §9. Price, 80 cents. 

GREGOROVIUS.—History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. By FERDINAND 
GreEcoRovius. Translated from the Fourth German Edition by ANNIE HAMILTON. 

Vols. I. and II, From the Beginning of the Fifth Century to the Coronation 
of Charles, A.D, 800. Crown 8vo, cloth. The price of Vols. I. and II. has been changed 
to $2.00, net, cach. 

GOLDSMITH.—The Traveller and the Deserted Village. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes and Appendices by Rev. A. E. Woopwarp, M.A., Assistant Master at Christ’s Hos- 


pital, Editor of Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake.’’ Small 12mo, pp. xxii+ 134. 
cents, wet. Bell’s English Classics. 


8vo, cloth, pp. xix 


Price, 50 
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‘« These excellent series of carefully selected and well-edited texts.* * * For purposes 
of class work and examinations we doubt whether there is a better.’»—Zducational Times. 
GOODRICH.—Topics on Roman History. Intended for use in Secondary Schools, By 
ARTHUR L. GooDRICH. I2mo, paper cover, pp. 107. Price, 35 cents, met. 
Topics on Greek History. Intended for use in Secondary Schools. By ARTHUR L. 
GoopRICH. 12mo, paper cover, pp 58. Price, 25 cents, met. The two bound togother in 
one volume. Cloth. Price, 60 cents, met. 

GRAY.—Gray’s English Poems, original and translated from the No.se and Welsh. Edited 
with In'roduction and Notes by D.C. Tovey, M.A., Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 16mo, cloth, pp. xvi-+- 290. Price, $1.10, met. Pitt Press Series. 

The editor has arranged, as far as possible, the English Poems of Gray in chronological 
order, and has illustrated th:m from Gray’s correspondence. So much biographical detail 
will be found in the notes that the account of the poet’s life in the Introduction is neces- 
sarily short. 

HARKNESS AND MORLEY.—Introduction to the Theory of Analytic Functions. 
By J. HARKNEsS M.A. (Cambridge), Professor of Mathematics, Bryn Mawr College, Penn- 
sylvania, and F. Mor ey, Sc.D. (Cambridge), Professor of Pure Mathematics, Haverford 
College, Pennsylvania. 8vo, cloth, pp. xv + 336. Price, $3.00, met. 


HARRIS.—Life in an Old English Town. A History of Coventry from the earliest times 
compiled from Official Records. By MAry DorMER HARRIs. With a frontispiece and 
other illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. xxiii 391. Price, $1.25. Social England Series. 

‘¢ A new and beautiful vista is opened to the book-lover by such a series of books as 
that now before us. Few guide books have such a varied and fascinating theme or are 
written with such knowledge, freshness and sympathy.’’—Manchester Courier. 

HART.—American History told by Contemporaries. Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL 
Hart, Professor of History in Harvard University, Member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Author of ‘‘ Formation of the Union,’’ “Epoch Maps,’’ ‘‘ Practical Essays,’’ etc. 
Complete in four volumes. 

Vol. II. Building of the Republic, 1689-1783. Square crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xxi 
+653. Price, $2.00. 

‘« His special care is for the general reader, and to him these pages will be a revelation 
of the whole world of quaiat and interesting lore.’’—London Academy. 

‘« It is a vast satisfaction to glance over so many ultimate sources of our country’s history 
in the compass of this book.’’— Zhe Outlook. 

HEWLETT.—The Forest Lovers. ARomance. By MAurice HEWLETT, Author of ‘‘ Pan 
and the young Shepherd,”’ ‘‘ Earthwork out of Tuscany,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth extra, pp. viii 
+ 384. Price, $1.50. 

An unusually striking novel, the freshest, sweetest romance imaginable ; a tale of forest 
love and chivalry as idyllic as the most perfect story of King Arthur’s Table or the Court of 
Robin Hood. 

HOLBEIN.—The Dance of Death. By Hans Hopein. With an introductory note by 
AUusTIN Dosson. Impl. 32mo, full vellum, gilt top. Price, $1.00. 

This handsome little edition contains the forty-nine cuts printed from impressions of the 
blocks engraved in 1833 for Douce’s Holbein’s Dance of Death. Each has its text on the 
opposite page, taken from the Latin Bible, and a quatrain in French, the latter being under- 
stood to be from the pen of Gilles Corozet. 

HORNER.—Comparative Chart of Prominent Authors. Compiled from data found in 
Brooke’s English Literature. By J. B. HORNER. Price, 25 cents, met. 

HORTON.—The Word of God. (Verbum Dei.) The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1893. By 
Rosert F, Horton, M.A., D.D. (Yale), sometime Fellow of New College (Oxford). 
Author of ‘‘ Revelation and the Bible,” etc. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, pp. 300. 
Price, $1.50. 


‘¢One of our most eminent religious scholars ; a gentleman who is a strictly orthodox 
thinker, a fearless man, and a deep student.’’—Avena. 
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‘¢ It is a thoroughly good and a very suggestive book.’’—New York Observer. 

‘« His suggestions to young theological students are especially good.’’—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

HUDDILSTON.—Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paintings. By Joun H. Hup- 
DILSON, B.A, (Harv.), Ph.D. (Munich), Author of ‘*The Essentials of New Testament 
Greek’’ and ‘‘ The Attitude of the Greek Tragedians toward Art.’’ With Illustrations, 
12mo, cloth, pp. xx + 183. Price, $1.75. 

The author's aim has been to collect and publish all paintings that can with a high de- 
gree of probability be said to be inspired by any of the extant tragedies, and to unfold the 
relation of the two to each other in such a way as to throw the greatest possible light upon 
the interpretation of the literature. 

KELYNACK.—Renal Growths. Their Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment. By T. N. 
KELYNACK, M.D. (Vict. ), M.R.C.P. (Lond. ); Pathologist, Manchester Royal Infirmary ; 
Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer in Pathology, The Owens College, Manchester. With 
96 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii-+ 269. Price, $4.00, met. 

The present work is an attempt to supply a systematic treatise on growths of the kid- 
neys. As far as possible the author has endeavored to indicate the work already accom- 
plished, and suggests lines for further research. An excellent Bibliography will be found at 
the end of the book, which it is believed is the most complete in any language. 

LANGE.—Handbook of Nature Study for Teachers and Pupils in Elementary 
Schools. By D. Lancs, Instructor in Nature Study in the Public Schools of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. With many [Illustrations, an Appendix, and Index. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
xvi-+ 329. Price, $1.00, met?. 

The purpose of thé book is to furnish teachers in common schools with material and sug- 
gestions with which to make their pupils acquainted with the plant and animal life areund 
them. The material is arranged according to seasons and life communities ; and the author 
has taken special pains to show some of the relations existing between the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, animate and inanimate nature, and between man and nature. 

LOWNDES.—Tllichel de Montaigne. A Biographical Study. By M. E. LownpEs. 12mo- 
cloth, pp. xiv-+ 286. Price, $1.60, wet. Pitt Press Series. 


‘*It furnishes as good a modern biography of the essayist as could be desired, collating 
all that latter day research has discussed in regard to him with the material supplied by the 
essays themselves.’’—London Academy. 


MACTIIULLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited by G. Eucinz FAsNACHT, 

formerly Assistant-Master in Westminster School. 
Le Verre d’Eau. A Comedy by Scrise. With an Introduction and Notes by F. F. 
Rocet, B.A., Lecturer cn the French Language and Literature and on Romance Philology 
at the University of St. Andrews (1892-1896), etc. 18mo, cloth, pp. xiii+ 146. Price, 
40 cents, ez. 

MACMILLAN’S PRIMARY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN READING 
BOOKS. New Volume. 

Voyage Autour de ma Chambre. Par XAVIER DE MAIsTRE. Edited with Biograph- 
ical Notices, Notes and Vocabulary by G. EUGENE FASNACHT, sometime Assistant Master at 
Westminster School, etc. 16mo, cloth, pp. viii+120. Price, 40 cents, met. 

MALLOCK.—Labor and the Popular Welfare. By W. H. MAttock. Mew Edition, 
with Appendix. The price of this book will in future be $1.25. 

MARSHALL.—The Young Queen of Hearts. A Story of the Princess Elizabeth and her 
brother Henry, Prince of Wales. By EMMA MARSHALL, Author of ‘*In the Choir of 
Westminster Abbey,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. 284. Price, $1.25. 

Another of Mrs. Marshall’s delightfully told historical stories for young people. 

McLELLAN AND AMES.—The Primary Public School Arithmetic, based on McLel- 
lan and Davey’s ‘‘ Psychology of Number,’’ by J. A. MCLELLAN, A.M., LL.D., President 
Ontario Normal College, etc., and A. F. Ames, A.B., Superintendent of Schools, Riverside, 
Ill., etc. Small 12mo, cloth, pp. x-+ 253. Price, 35 cents, met. Teachers’ Edition con- 
taining Answers. Pp. \xxxiii+- 265. Price, 50 cents, et. 
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The Teachers’ Edition of this work contains all needed answers to problems, sugges- 

tions for first grade work, some illustrative lessons, and many suggestions as to methods. 

MILLS.—The Nature and Development of Animal Intelligence. By WrsLEy MILLs, 
M.A., M.D., D.V.S., F.R.S.C., Professor of Physiology in McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada, Author of ‘‘ Animal Physiology,’’ ‘‘ Comparative Physiology,’ ‘‘ The Dog in Health 
and in Disease,’’ etc. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii-+ 307. Price, $2.00. 

The author treats his subject from the point of view of the comparative psychologist, 
and from the psychological standpoint several chapters of the book are devoted to hiberna- 
tion and allied states, and the physical correlation to psychic development, etc 

MONTAGU.—A Middy’s Recollections, 1853-1860. By Real-Admiral the Honorable 
VicToR ALEXANDER MonTaAcu. With eight page illustrations, including two Photogravure 
Portraits ofthe Author. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt side, pp. ix 206. Price, $2.00. 

MOTLEY.—The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History by JouN LotHRop Mortey. 
A new edition in three volumes, with a biographical introduction by MoncurE D. Conway. 
Vol. I. With Portrait, pp. lvii+510. Vol. II., pp. vi-+559. Vol. II1., pp. vi+ 553. 
12mo, cloth, 3 vols. $3.00, met. Bohn’s Standard Library. 

P ‘The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guaranty of good editing.’”’—-New York 

NICHOLSON.—Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By J. W. NicHot- 
son, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Mathematics, Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii-+ 10%. Price, 90 cents, me?. 

The same with Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. Pp. viii+-1o1-+-61. Price, 
$1.10, net. 

This book is more particularly designed for the use of beginners in the study of trigo- 
nometry. In scofe it presents the common and most essential elements. In ¢reatment the 
endeavor has been to prepare a well-graded text-book at once simple, practical, thorough and 
as full in details as is consistent with the plan of the work. A few of the answers to exam- 
ples and problems are withheld from each exercise. 

NOBLE.—Studies in American Literature. A Text-book for Academies and High 
Schoo's. By CHARLES NOBLE, Professorfof the English Language and Rhetoric in Iowa 
College. With many Portraits. 12mo, cloth, pp. xviii-+ 386. Price, $1.00, met. 


‘* The selections are accompanied by a keen analysis of the form and an interpretation of 
the meaning of the passages that must be full of interest to even the dullest student.’>—New 
Orleans Datly Picayune. 


‘¢The volume is admirable, both in {the character of its selections and the order they 
are placed.’’—Chicago Daily Inter- Ocean. 

PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Period II. The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. By T. F. Tout, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of History at the Owens College, Victoria University. 12mo, cloth, pp. vii + 526. 
Price, $1.75, met. 

The object of this series is to present, in separate volumes, a comprehensive and trust- 
worthy account of the general development of European History, and to deal fully and care- 
fully with the more prominent events in each century. The volumes embody the results of 
the latest investigations, and contain references to, and notes upon original and other sources 
of information. 

PORTFOLIO (THE).—flonographs on Artistic Subjects. With numerous illustrations. 
No. 37. July, 1898. The Later Works of Titiam. By CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 8vo, 
paper. Price, $1.75, met. 

RICKS.—IManual Training: Woodwork. A Handbook for Teachers, with an Appendix 
on Modelling in Cardboard as an Introduction to Woodwork. By Grorcg Ricks, B.Sc. 
Lond., Inspector of Schools to the School Board of London ; Examiner for Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates in ‘‘ Manual Training’? Woodwork to the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With 275 Illustrations. Quarto, cloth, pp. viii+-188. Price, $1.60, me?. 
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SADLER.—The Acts of the Apostles. With Notes Critical and Practical by Rev. M. F. 
SADLER, late Rector of Honiton and Prebendary of Wells. Mew and Cheaper Edition. 
12mo, cloth, pp. xvi-++ 522. Price, $1.50. 

SADLER.—The Gospel According to St. John. With Notes Critical and Practical. By 
Rev. M. F. SADLER, late Rector of Honiton and Prebendary of Wells. Mew and Cheaper 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, pp. xl1+ 517. Price, $1.50. 

‘* We hail with pleasure this addition to the Commentary on the New Testament.* * * 
We think this volume will certainly sustain the high position which Mr. Saéler has gained 
as a practical interpreter of Holy Scripture.’’— The Church Quarterly Review. 

SADLER.—The Gospel According to St. Luke. With Notes Critical and Practical by 
Rev. M. F. SADLER; late Rector of Honiton and Prebendary of Wells. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, pp. xviii+ 354. Price, $1.50. 

SADLER.—The Gospel According to St. Mark. With Notes Critical and Practical. By 
Rev. M. F. SADLER, Jate Rector of Honiton and Prebendary of Wells. Mew and Cheaper 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiv-+ 449. Price, $1.50. 

‘» The notes, as always with Mr. Sadler, are singularly lucid, pithy, aad to the point.’’ 

SCOTT.—The Works of Sir Walter Scott. Uniform with the Standard Edition of the 
Waverly Novels 
Poetical Works. Selected and Edited with Introduction and Notes, by ANDREW LANG. 
2 vols. Each, $100. Vol. I., pp. xx + 384. Vol. II., pp. 385-800 
Tales of a Grandfather. With Introduction by F. W. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury. 
2vols. Each, $1.00. Vol. L., pp. xxxi-+ 588. Vol. IL, pp. 589-1202. 

The Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Abridged from the larger Work by J. G. Locx- 
HART, with Prefatory Letter byJ. R. Hope Scotr. 2 vols. Ezach, $1.00. Vol. I., xi + 
409. Vol. II., pp. 410-837. 

SEDGWICK.—A Student’s Text-book of Zodlogy. By ApAmM SEepDcwick, M.A., F.R.S., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Reader of Animal Morphology in the 
University. With over 400 illustrations. 

Vol. I. Protozoa—Chetognatha. The correct price of this book is $4.50, ez. 

SELBORNE.—Letters to his Son on Religion. By RounpDELL, First EARL or SEL. 
BORNE. 12mo, cloth, pp. vii-+ 165. Price, $1.25. 

SHERER.—Daily Life during the Indian [Mutiny. Personal Experiences of 1857. By J. 
W. SHERER, C.S.I. With a portrait of the author. 12mo, cloth, pp. viii+ 197. Price, 
$1.00. 


SIEPMANN’S FRENCH SERIES. Edited by Orro SIEPMANN and EuUGENE PELLISSIER. 
16mo, cloth. 
L’Anneau d’Argent, Par CHARLES DE BERNARD. Edited by Louis Srrs, B. és L., 
French Master at Wellington College. Pp. xvi+159. Price, 50 cents, met. 
SMITH.—Infinitesimal Analysis. By WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH, Professor of Mathematies 
in Tulane University. 
Vol. I. Elementary; Real Variables. 8vo, cloth, xv-+ 352. Price, $3.25, mez. 


The volume treats rather fully and in a modern spirit the Elementary Theory and Ap 
plications of the Calculus, so as to meet the wants of undergraduates in general, while fitting 
and stimulating the few to pass on into Differential Equations and the Theory of Functions. 
More than usual attention has been given to Hyperbolic Functions, Maxima and Minima, 
Operators, Tortuous Curves, Partial Derivatives, Multiple Integration, Jacobians, Gamma- 
Functions, etc. 

STILL.—Alternating Currents of Electricity and the Theory of Transformers. By 
ALFRED STILL, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E. With numerous Diagrams. 12mo, cloth, pp. vi+ 

184. Price, $1.50. Zhe Specialists’ Series. 
On account of the unsuitability of analytical methods for the solution of alternating- 


current problems, graphical methods have been used throughout ; and the introduction ef 
mathematics has been entirely avoided in the present work. 
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TARELLI.—Persephone and Other Poems. By CHArtes Camp TARELLI. 16mo, full 
vellum, gilt top, pp. vili+-96. Price, $1.25. 

The opening piece is in hexameters, and the subsequent ones include examples of 
anapestics, elegiacs, blank verse, rondeaus, sestinas, etc. Mr. Tarelliis a new writer and, 
while showing no small skill in the handling of his meters, has something fresh to say and 
does not appeal to the public as a metrist alone. 

TEFPLE CLASSICS (THE). Edited by Israzt Gottancz. New Volumes. 
The High History of the Holy Graal. Translated from the French by SEBASTIAN 
Evans. In two volumes. Large-paper Edition, limited to fifty numbered copies for 
America; printed on handmade paper with proofs of Sir Edward Burne-Jones’ Drawings 
on India paper. 16mo, half vellum, gilt tops. Price, $3.75, met. 


‘¢ Dr, Evans’ translation is a remarkable piece of work. Seldom has the style of Malor 
been reproduced with happier grasp of its essential excellencies * * * The tone an 
movement of the original are rendered with equal skill and with close fidelity * * *’?— 
London Atheneum. 


Timber or Discoveries: being Observations on Men and Manners. By BEN JONSON, 
16mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, 50 cents. Limp leather, gilt top. Price, 75 cents. 


TEMPLE CLASSICS (THE). Under the General Editorship of ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A., 
with an Etched or Photogravure Frontispiece in each volume. Mew Volumes. 
Marcus Aurelius.—The Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius. Translated, with 
Notes and a Glossary, by MERIC CASAUBON B. of D., and Prebendary of Christ Church, 
Canterbury. 
Paradise Regained, and Other Poems. By JoHN MILTON. 


Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. Translated into English by RAPHE ROBYNSON. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top. Price 50 cents, each. Limp leather, gilt top. Price, 75 cents, each. 

‘¢ The volumes of the series are so small that even a cyclist may find room for them, so 
legible that they may be read with ease by the light of the inn candle, and so pretty that 
= — have served their turn on a journey they may claim their place on a library shelf.’’ 
— Guaraian, 

‘¢ It is enough to make a man a literary student in spite of himselfto have the old books 
before him in such attractive guise as this.’’—S?¢. James's Gazette. 

TESFIPLE CLASSICS (THE), under the general Editorship of IsrazL GOLLANCZ, M.A. With 
an Etched or Photogravure Frontispiece in each volume. Mew Volume. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that which is to Come. By Joun 
BunyAN. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. 50 cents. Limp leather, gilt top. 75 cents. 
The History of Henry Esmond. By WitLiAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. In two vol- 
umes. 16mo, cloth, gilttop. Price, 50 centseach. Limp leather, gilttop. Price, 75 cents 
each. 

‘¢ The volumes are perfect gems of book production, handsome to look upon, yet ser- 
viceable in every respect.’’—Birmingham Gazefte. 

TEMPLE DRAMATISTS (THE). Mew Volume. 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle. By Beaumont and FLETCHER. Edited with In. 
troduction, Notes and Glossary by F. W. Moorman. Imperial 32mo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, 45 cents. Paste grain morocco. Price, 65 cents. 


TOLLESMACHE.—Essays, Mock Essays and Character Sketches. Reprinted from 
the Journal of Education, with Original Contributions. By the Hon. LioneL TOLLE- 
MACHE and others. 12mo, Buckram, pp. ix-+ 365. Price, $1.75. 


TREADWELL.—The Storage Battery. A Practical Treatise on the Construction, Theory 
and Use of Secondary Batteries. By AucusTus TREADWELL, Jr., E.E., Associate Mem- 
ber A.IL.E.E. With many Figures and Full-page Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. xix+- 
257. Price, $1.75, met. 

Believing that a book containing compact data concerning the construction of the many 
cells which have been and are on the market, and by the paucity of discharge curves, together 
with the rules for the handling and maintenance of cells, would be of great value not only 
to the student and manufacturer, but also to all interested in storage batteries, the author has 
here presented a compilation of the latest and most accurate data concerning the subject. 
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WACE.—The Sacrifice of Christ; its Vital Reality and Efficacy. By Henry WAcE, 


D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Rector of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, etc. 16mo, cloth, pp. vii-+93. Price, 50 cents. 


It is hoped that the thoughts suggested in these Addresses will help to remove such diffi- 
culties, and to afford some reverent guidance, into the meaning of Christ’s sufferings.’’ 


WARD.—Helbeck of Bannisdale. By Mrs. HumpHrey Warp, Author of ‘‘ Robert Els- 





mere,’’ ‘‘ Marcella,’ ‘‘Sir George Tressady,’’ etc. In two volumes. 16mo, cloth extra. 
pp. (Vol. I.) 309 (Vol. II.) 336. Price, $2.00. 

‘*In fic'ioa, the most important book not only of the week, but of the year, so far as 
it has unfolded itself, is emphatically Mrs. Humphrey Ward's ‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale.’ ’? — 
New York Herald. 

‘* In the judgment of the present writer, ‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale’ is the strongest and 
most interesting novel that Mrs. Ward has yet written ’’—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

‘¢ ‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale’ certainly is a magnificant and powerful delineation of hu- 
man character, set forth with a firmness of touch, a brilliancy of coloring, and a mastery of 


technique that marks the author as one of the most consummate literary artists of the age.’’ 
—Brooklyn Zagle. 


WELLDON.—The Hope of Immortality. By Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, Head Master of 


Harrow School, England. 12mo, cloth, pp. vii+ 350. Price, $1.50. 


This book is addressed not only to the intelligence and information of theological ex- 
perts, but to educated men and women, as a serious contribution to religious thought. 


WILLIAI1S.—Britain’s Naval Power. A Short History of the Growth of the British Navy. 


By HAMILTON WILLIAMS, M.D. Instructor in English Literature to Naval Cadets in 
H.M.S. ‘¢ Britannia.’’ 

Part II. From Trafalgar to the Present Time. With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. xiv-+ 221. Price, $1.50, ze¢. 


‘«Mr. Williams, in producing this work, has supplied a distinct want.’?—Admiralty 
Gazette. 


WILLIA USON.—Diabetes Mellitus and Its Treatment. By R. T. WILLIAMson, M.D. 





(Lond. ), M.R.C.P., Medical Registrar, Manchester Royal Infirmary ; Hon. Med. Officer, 
Pendleton Dispensary (Salford Royal Hospital); Assistant to the Professor of Medicine, 
Owens College, Manchester. With Eighteen [Illustrations (two colored). Royal 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xi-+-417. Price, $4.50. 

The author presents a more detailed account of Diabetes Mellitus than is generally found 
in text-books or systems of medicine. 

The description of the symptoms and complications, and the statistics with reference 
thereto, have been based chiefly on the most severe forms of the disease, a large number of 
which have come under the author’s observation during the last ten years. 


WILLIAMSON.—Diabetes Mellitus and its Treatment. By R. T. WiLLIAmson, M.D. 


(Lond.), M.R.C.P., Medical Registrar, Manchester Royal Infirmary ; Hon. Med. Officer, 
Pendleton Dispensary (Salford Royal Hospital); Assistant to the Professor of Medicine, 
Owens College, Manchester. With eighteen Illustrations (two colored). The price of this 
book will in future be $4.50, xe7. 


WILSON.—Nature Study in Elementary Schools Reader: [lyths, Stories and 


Poems. By Mrs. Lucy LANGDON WILLIAMS WILSON, Ph.D., Head of the Biological 
Laboratories in the Philadelphia Normal School for Girls, etc. Small 12mo, cloth, pp. 
xv-+ 181. Price, 35 cents, sev. 

The original matter in this Reader has been written and the selections chosen with the 
desire of putting into the hands of little children literature which shall have, for their minds, 
the same interest and value that really good books and magazines have for grown up people. 
It is the author’s aim to prepare the ground and even thus early to plant the seeds of that 
which may later develep into a taste for art, for literature and for nature. 


WRIGHT AND McLEAN.—The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius in Syriac. 


Edited from the manuscripts, by the late WILLIAM WRIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Cambridge, and NorMAN MCLEAN, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College. 
With a Collation of the Ancient Armenian Version by Dr. ADALBERT MERX, Professor in 
the University of Heidelberg. Impl. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvii + 418. Price, $6.00, met. 
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War Memories of An Army Chaplain. By Henry Clay Trumbull, D.D. 
With 14 full-page illustrations by Gilbert Gaul, Carlton T. Chapman, R. F. Zogbaum, T. de Thulstrup, I. W. 
Taber, Alice Barber Stephens, A. C. Redwood, and C. D. Weldon. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

As the author says in his preface, there have been many volumes written about the movements of the armies 
and about the principal commanders in our Civil War, but the thoughts and feelings of the private soldier in active 
service are almost unknown ground to the average civilian. It is this individual, human side of the army, from a 
standpoint of peculiar acquaintance and sympathy, with which Dr. Trumbull’s vivid reminiscences deal. 


The Heart of Toil. By Octave Thanet. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost and C. S. Reinhart. Uniform with “‘ A Story-Teller’s Pack.” $1.50. 


Miss French is not only one of the most popular of American story-writers, but one of the most thoroughly 
American in ane. She has done for the Middle West what Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins have done for New 
England in faithful characterization. The stories in this volume all turn to some extent on the relation of employers 
and employed. They are, however, stories of men in the widest sense, and leave an extraordinary cheery, whole- 
some, and optimistic impression of the men who really do American work—the backbone of the Western community. 


The Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta. By Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer. 
At Home and in Society (1609-1760.) Small 8vo, $2.00. 


CONTENTS: Two Dutch Colonies in America—Women of the Seventeenth Century—Promi- 
nent Pioneer Women—First:Settlement—Homes of the Settlers—Habits, Amusements, and Laws 
—Rensselaers of the Manor—Der Colonie Nieu Nederlands—New York vs. New Amsterdam— 
Passing of the Pioneers—The Dutch and Their Neighbors—New York in Infancy—The Pirate 
and his Escapades—Society under the Euglish Rule—Wedding-Bells and Caudle-Cups--James 
Alexander--My Lady of ‘‘ Petticoat Lane '’—Petticoats and Politics—New York in 1732—Matches, 
Batches, and Despatches—New York in the ‘Forties '’’"—The Last of the Dutch Matrons. 

It is somewhat extraordinary that, with all the literature of the people of old New York, we have so little of the 
pioneers’ household affairs, of the women’s influence, social customs, and manners. Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s book 
presents an animated and exhaustive history, in a consecutive narrative, of the intimate side of that life, from the 
first settlement down to the death of the last Dutch matron. Her facts have been gleaned from hitherto inaccessible 
family papers and from many rare and curious volumes, giving the work a special personal interest to the descend- 
ants of these families as well as to the individual student. 


Antigone, and Other Portraits of Women. By Paul Bourget, 
(“* Voyageuses.’’) Translated from the French by William Marchant. 12mo, $1.50. 


According to the ingenious idea which binds these stories together, they contain portraits of various women en- 
countered in the journeys of which the author is so fond. Each is the center of a dramatic narrative, and each is 
drawn with the charming and sympathetic insight that M. Bouget alone brings to the study of feminine psychology. 


By the same Author: A TragicIdyl. 12mo, $1.50—Outre-Mer. Impressions of America. 12mo, $1.75. 

















Ca uses and Conseq uences, By John Jay Chapman. 
Author of “ Emerson, and Other Essays.”” 12mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Chapman’s new book is a social and political essay of great penetration, and is written with much pungency. 
It consists of an elaborate presentation, from various points of view, of the idea that man is fundamentally unselfish 
—its deductions being thoroughly practical. The volume contains five chapters: Politics—Society—Education— 
Democracy—Government. 
Already published: Emerson, and Other Essays. 12mo, $r.25. 

Mr. Henry James says of the title essay, in Literature; ‘* This essay is the most effective critical attempt 
made in the United States, or, I should suppose, anywhere, really to get near the Philosopher of Concord.” 


Worldly Ways and By-Ways. By Eliot Gregory (‘‘ An Idler”). 
12mo, $1.50. 
The “‘ Idier’s” papers on the philosophy of fashion, folly, and foibles, as exhibited in American society at home 
and abroad have already attracted widespread attention in the columns of the Evening Post. They are now revised 
and united in book form, and make a volume of unique kind and flavor. 





The King’s Jackal 
By Richard Harding Davis. 25th Thousand. 
With illustrations and a cover design by Charles Dana 
Gibson. 12mo, $1.25. 

** Imaginative, romantic, yet clear, concise and strong» 
withal, Mr. Davis’s latest novel, ‘The King’s Jackal,’ 
is his best piece of work.”—Chicago Times-Herald. 

**Mr. Davis has been very successful in this clean and 
strong little romance. It is a story told with distinct 
enthusiasm, and with the effect of carrying the reader 
along in a pleasant glow of excitement... Mr. Gibson’s 
illustrations add to the attractiveness of this decidedly 
superior piece of fiction.” 


A Remarkable Volume by a New Author. 


Life is Life, and Other Tales and Episodes 
By Zack. Third Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 
“She is a writerin a thousand.”—New York Tribune. 
** Very like what we call genius.”"— The Academy. 
“« There is not much to go with them in English litera- 
ture.”—British Weekly. 





The Girl at Cobhurst 
By Frank R. Stockton. 12mo, $1.50. 

“«The episodes of which this story is made up are 
nearly all of a homely complexion, but they are handled 
with unfailing charm and a keen appreciation of the 
fresh and infectious enthusiasm of youth”’- Zhe Spectator. 


Yesterdays in the Philippines 
By Joseph E. Stevens. Fourth Edition. Illus- 
trated. i2mo, $1.50. 

** A cleverly written book from the American point of 
view, full of information as well as of amusement. The 
Style is so intimate and direct, and the descriptions are 
so vivid and humorous that, besides being timely, the 
book is an unusually engaging volume of travel.”— 
Boston Herald. 

‘This volume written in the racy style of intimate 
correspondence, gives just that information concerning 
the archipelago which everybody wants toknow.. . .A 
more readable and entertaining book of travel would be 
hard to find, apart from its contemporary importance.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 
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SCRIBNER'’S 


OCTOBER 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S article on the “Bat- 
tle of San Juan” is not only a vivid description of that 
famous victory, but a complete and careful analysis of the 
conduct of the whole Santiago campaign. He points out 
with perfect clearness the problems involved, and says 
that the final success obtained was due to the splendid 
and persistent valor of the troops. (Illustrated by photo- 
graphs and drawings made on the scenes.) 


THE BRITISH ATTACHE, CAPT. LEE, R.A, de- 
scribes the work of “The Regulars at El Caney,” giving 
a clear, authoritative account of what they had to do and 
how they did it, and also a tribute to their bravery. Writ- 
ten from the point of view of a foreign expert, it carries 
unique interest as well as weight. ( Illustrated by photo- 
graphs and a map drawn by Capt. Lee.) 


“THE DAY OF THE SURRENDER OF SANTI- 
AGO.’”—One of the most dramatic, though peaceful, days 
of the whole campaign is described by J. F. J. Archibald, 
one of the few correspondents who witnessed its striking 
scenes. (Illustrated by a drawing from photographs.) 


“DRUMMED OUT,” by Harrison Robertson, is a story 
of the peculiar sort of bravery of a recruit to the recent 
volunteer army. ( Illustrated by Yohn.) 
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MAGAZINE 


NUMBER 


AFLOAT FOR NEWS IN WAR TIMES is de- 
scribed by John R. Spears, who shows how war news was 
got and what it cost New York papers. 





C. D. GIBSON’S A NEW YORK DAY.—‘ Evening.” 
A group of five striking full-page drawings. 


“JOHNNY’S JOB.” By Octave Thanet. A love story 
of labor and capital. (Illustrated by Frost.) 


“AMERICAN POPULARITY.” By Alline Gorren, 


is a suggestive analysis of the present social dislike of 
Americans in Europe. 


THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. Senator 
Lodge in this installment deals with the romantic career 
and treason of Arnold. (Illustrated by Pyle, Yohn, Peix- 
otto, and others.) 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE'S serial “Red Rock: A 
Chronicle of Reconstruction,” illustrated by B. West 
Clinedinst, continues. 


THE POINT OF VIEW, THE FIELD OF ART, 
Etc., make up the rest of the number. 


Price, 25 Cents A NuMBER, $3.00 A YEAR, FOR SALE EVERY- 
WHERE, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS. 
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THE WOMEN OF HOMER 


By WALTER C, PeRRy. Illustrated, 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


MODERN GERMAN CULTURE 


By Professor Kuno FRANCKE, of Harvard 
University. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





AUSTIN DOBSON’S WORKS 
A new and uniform edition. 16mo, cloth, 


with gilt tops. Similar to the new edition of 
the Mabie books. 7 vols. Price per vol- 
ume, $1.25. 





MEDITATIONS ON GOUT 
By GrorcE H, ELLWANGER, author of /dy//- 
ists of the Countryside, etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00. 


DRYPOINTS AND DRAWINGS 
By PAUL HELLEU, of Paris. Reproductions 
in photogravure from the originals; with an 
introduction by the late Edmund de Gon- 
court. 4to, net, $15.00. 

THE HITTITES AND THEIR 

LANGUAGE 
By Lieut.-Col. C, R. ConDER, author of Zent- 
Work in Palestine, etc. Illustrated. 8vo. 
cloth, $2.50. 


THE BIBLE OF ST. MARK 
The Altar and Throne of Venice, a History 
of St. Mark’s Church. By the Rev. ALEx- 
ANDER ROBERTSON, D.D. With 80 full-page 
illustrations from photographs. 8vo, 400 
pages, $3.50. 

THE GOSPEL OF JOY 
By SToprorD A. BROOKE, author of Primer 
of English Literature, Tennyson, etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

MODERN FRENCH FICTION 
By Professor BENJAMIN W. WELLS, author of 
Modern German Literature, etc, 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 

By ARCHIBALD ForBeEs. With 40 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

THE WONDERFUL CENTURY 
By Dr. ALFRED RusSELL WALLACE, author 
of Malay Archipelago, Darwinism, etc. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

ESSAYS ON WORK AND CULTURE 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

THE FOREST OF ARDEN 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, author of Under 
the Trees, and Elsewhere. With illustra- 


tions and decorations by Will H. Low. Small 
8vo, cloth, decorated, $2.00. 
































W. V.’S GOLDEN LEGEND 
By WILLIAM CANTON, author of Zhe Jnvis?- 
ble Playmate, etc. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


AMERICAN BOOKMEN 
By M. A. DEWoLFE Howe. Illustrated with 


100 portraits, facsimiles, and sketches, 8vo, 
cloth, $3.50. 


THE INVISIBLE PLAYMATE 

AND W. V., HER BOOK 
By WILLIAM CANTON. A new edition, re- 
vised and rearranged by the author. One 


volume (containing both books). 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


HOLLAND AND THE HOLLANDERS 
By Davip S. MELDRUM, author of Zhe Story 
of Margradel, illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 


HAWAII IN TIME OF REVOLUTION 
By Mary H. Krovut. Small 8vo, cloth, 
with illustrations, $2.00. 

AFRICA 
Its Partition and its Future. By Henry M. 
STANLEY, J. ScoTT KELTIE, and others, 
12mo, cloth, with a new map in colors, $1.25, 

EGYPT IN 1898 
By G. W. STEEVENS, author of Zhe Land of 
the Dollar, etc. 8vo, with 16 illustrations, 
$1.50. 

THROUGH CHINA WITH A CAMERA 
By JoHN THomson, F.R.G.S. Illustrated 
with over 100 reproductions of photographs 
taken especially for the work, net, $5.00. 


TRIMALCHIO’S DINNER 
Translated from the Latin of Petronius, with 
an Introduction and a Biographical Appendix, 
by Harry THUuRSTON PECK. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


TURRETS, TOWERS AND TEMPLES 
Descriptions, by the masters of literature, of 
the great masterpieces of architecture through- 
out the world, Illustrated. Edited by Es- 
ther Singleton. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


THE MUSIC DRAMAS OF 

RICHARD WAGNER 
By ALBERT LAVIGNAC. With some account 
of his Festival Theatre at Bavreuth. Trans- 
lated from the French of Albert Lavignac. 
With illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING 





Tekla 


By Rosgert Barr, 

Author of “A Woman Intervenes,” “‘In the Midst of 

arms,” etc. 

A stirring historical romance which will take its place 
beside the masterpieces of anthony Hope, Stanley Wey- 
man, and Conan Doyle. The scene is laid in the XIV. 
Century, and describes among other historical incidents 
the hurling of a prisoner from the It of a besieged 
castle. 
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The Town Traveler 
By Ggorce Gissinc, 
Author of “ The Whirlpool,” etc. 

Mr. Gissing is now recognized as one of the ablest of 
English writers of fiction. The sombreness of his views 
of life, however, has prevented his works trom attaining 
that wide popularity they deserved in “The Town 
Traveler.” 

Mr. Gissing writes in the same skilful, conscien- 
tious style as in his early books, but the story is 
brighter and not so sombre. 

12mo, cloth, with a cover designed by George Wharton 
Edwar $1.25 
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Ashes of Empire 
By Rossrt W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Red Republic,” etc 
An exciting story of the time of the Siege of Paris. It 
tells the adventures of two young men, an Englishman 
aod an American, who passed through the Siege of 
Paris. Incidentally there is a very pretty love-story, 
the two heroines being charming French girls. 
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The Changeling 
By Sir Water BEsant, 
Author of ‘‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men,”’ etc. 
A story with even a more interesting plot than we ex- 
ct in Sir Walter’s books. An English peeress deceives 
er husband as to the death of her child, and the story 
deals with the complications that follow in later years. 
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The Letter and the Spirit 
A New Novel by Cora Maynarp. 

A novel dealing with some of the problems of modern 
social life in America. The principal part of the story 
is laid at a country club of the Tuxedo sort, and the 
description of people and manners is both vivid aad 
accurate. 

Miss Maynard is severe in her strictures upon the 
ultra-fashionable set, but she avoids exaggerations. Her 
philosophy is that of a woman of the world, but of one 
animated by high ideals, and insisting on a lofty stand- 
ard of life. 

The story itself is one of love and spiritual growth, 
as wellas a protest against the rigid aud conven- 
tional ideas among mest people concerning the sanc- 
sity of loveless marriages and the epprobrium of 
divorce. 

12mo, cloth, with cover and title-page designed by 
Wiliam Fuller Cartigy. oc ccc ccc co co fhSS 


The Ambassador 
A most brilliant story in the form of a play. This was 
produced recently at the St. James Theatre, London, 
where it had a remarkable success. The dialogue was 
pronounced more brilliant than that of any modern 
author. 
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The Destroyer 
By Benjamin SwIrFT, 

Author of “‘ Nancy Noon,” “‘ The Tormentor,’’ etc. 

Mr. Swift is one of the most brilliant writers of the 
time. The Literary World describes his style as 
sparkling. 

The Destroyer, according to Mr. Swift, is love. 

“Mr. Richard Garnet and Mr. Zangwill are 
both of the opinion that the book will place him 
where he belongs, among the foremost of our new 
writers. A friend whe has read the last chapter 
says that in spite of the title of ill omen the story 
ends happily. The closing scene takes place in the 
cathedral at Milan, and the book is said to beasfine 
a piece of literature as has been written in recent 
years.’’—From * Chronicle and Comment,’ in The 
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Every reader of “Quo Vadis”’ will want 
Domita 


By the Rev. S. BARING-GouLD, 
Author of ‘* Mehala,”’ “ Court Royal,” “ Noemi,”’ etc. 


The most powerful novel of this forceful writer. It 
deals with the early Christian life in Rome. Like ‘‘Quo 
Vadis’’ it depicts the time of Nero; but it goes farther 
and narrates the intensely interesting occurrences under 
Nero’s successors. 

With sixteen full-page illustrations by Izora C. 
Chandler. 

1z2mo, cloth, with cover by George Wharton Ed- 
Wards, 222. $1.50 
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Marie de Mancini 
By Mme. Sopnis Gay. 


A romantic episode of the early days of Louis XIV. 
This work is exceedingly valuable as history. 

‘me. Guy’s opinions are unquestionably biased 
by the friendship of the Queen and the Court, dut 
they were, without doubt, conscientiously formed 
and honestly extressed, and she had exceptionally 
rare sources of information. 


z2mo, cloth,. .... cere 


Grace O’Tlalley: Princess and Pirate 
Told by Ruart Macpona.p, Redshank and Rebel. 


The same set forth in the tongue of English by 
Ropert Macuray. 


A stirring picture of the subjugation of Ireland by 
Queen Elizabeth. Grace O'Malley was the leader of an 
Irish Club who lived by piracy and who maintained their 
independence until the last, with the expectation that 
Spain would help them throw off the English yoke. 

One of the principal characters of the story is the 
Earl of Desmond, who the Irish vainly believed 
would lead them against the English. Grace 
O’ Malley s chief lieutenant tells the story tn a sim- 
ple and fascinating way. 

While most of the incidents in this stirring narrative 
are imaginary, the leading characters are taken from the 
actual history of England, while the Spanish element 
colors the whole story strongly. 

12mo, cloth, with cover by George Wharton Ed- 
WHE, cc cet tees 1.25 


A Yankee Boy’s Success 
By H. M. Morrison. 


This is a true story of a Western boy of 16 who worked 
his way to England, interviewed President McKinley, 
Mr. Gtadstone, President Faure, and other notable men. 
It is a story of unique courage on the part of so young a 
lad and is a splendid book to put in the hands of a boy to 
stimulate his ambition. $1.25 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR SENT POST PAID. 





FREDERICE A. STOKES COMPANY, 


27-29 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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A NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK 
Ready November First 


ADOBE-LAND STORIES 


VERNER Z. REED 
Author of LO-TO-KAH and TALES OF THE SUN-LAND 








12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00 





N his first two books Mr. Reed unquestionably opened a 
new field in American literature, a field but little worked 
and rich in plot and color, and opened it in a manner thor- 
oughly acceptable to both reader and critic. This new vol- 
ume contains his best and strongest work, six romantic 
imaginative tales of “the sad Southwest.” The unique com- 
bination of the real and the mystic holds one with a weird 
fascination. It is a volume that one will put down only 
when the end is reached, and then with reluctance. 
Of Mr. Reed’s work, no less accomplished a critic than 
Mr. Vance Thompson has to say, “ This is literature, because 
it is well done; this is racial, because it is well felt. I do not 
think it would be uncritical to rank Mr. Reed among those 
men who have built up what is truly American literature.” 


Some two hundred other critics have thought 


the same in different words. . 








The book has a unique and striking cover design in 
colors by Marion R. Peabody. 





Order of your Bookseller or the Publishers 


Richard G. Badger & Company 


157 Tremont Street, Boston 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


New Books for Early Autumn 





Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. 


Cambridge Edition, uniform with the Cam- 
bridge Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
Holmes, Browning, and Burns. With a 
Biographical Sketch and Notes by WILLIAM 
J. Rotre, Indexes to Titles and First 
Lines, a portrait, and an engraved title-page 
with a vignette. Large crown 8vo, $2.00, 


The distinctive features of this edition are (1) accu 
racy of text, (2) ample equipment of notes, (3) number- 
ing of the lines, (4) thin pon pel geo making a con- 
venient volume, and (5) type of good size. It is a re. 
markably satisfactory single- volume edition of Tennyson. 


The Puritans. 


By ARLo BATES, author of “The Pagans,” 
The “ Philistines,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


™ Mr. Bates reaches a higher level in this novel than in 
any he has before written. The three stories, ‘‘The 
Pagans,” “ The Philistines,” and ‘‘ The Puritans,”’ are 
parts of a study of the effects of Puritanism upon the 
character of those who have nominally outgrown it. 
Two young High Churchmen are brought into contact 
with worldliness, the semi-serious who devise ethical 
amusements, the ultra-fashionable who take great inter- 
est in the campaign for the election of a bishop,—and 
love enters into the drama. It is a thoughtful story, 
with no little comedy and satire, and can hardly fail to 
attract much attention. 


A Great Love. 
By CLARA LovIsE BURNHAM, author of 
“Miss Archer Archer,” ‘Sweet Clover,” 
etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Mrs. Burnham here adds another to the list of her pop- 
ular novels, which a host of readers eagerly devour. The 
plot is ingenious but probable, the characters interesting, 
the incidents natural yet dramatic, and the tone is emi- 
nently sane and wholesome. In a word, it is a very 
entertaining story, well worth reading. 


In the Brave Days of Old. 
A Story of Adventure in the time of King 
James the First. By RuTH HALL. With 
a Frontispiece illustration. 12mo, $1.50, 


A book of stirring adventures for boys. Giles Valen- 
tine, an English boy, and Jan Verrooy, a Dutch boy, 
together have a hand in many historical events in Eng- 
land, Holland, France, and America. They aid in de- 
tecting the famous Gunpowder Plot, save the Dutch 
town of Sluys from the Spanish, sail in the Half-Moon 
with Henry Hudson, spend a winter in Labrador, 
France, and return and settle in New Amsterdam. There 
is an immense deal of action in the story, which has a 
background of historic fact, and is told with great spirit. 
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Looking Backward. 


By Epwarp Be.iamy. New L£dition, 
with a portrait of Mr. Bellamy, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by SYLVESTER BAXTER. 
I2mo, $1.00; paper, 50 cen‘s. 

The recent death of Mr. Bellamy calls attention anew 
to this remarkable story, which has had a wider reading 
than almost any other American book of this generation, 
and which one critic felici ly p d “a marvel- 
lous story combined with social philosophy and a fore- 
cast of the millennium.”’ This new edition will be valued 
for its good portrait, and for the sympathetic sketch by 
Mr. Baxter. 


The Blindman’s World. 


And Other Stories. By EDWARD BELLAMY, 
With a Prefatory Chapter by Mr. HowELLs. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


Not only the multitude which has read with uncommon 
interest jand sympathy Mr. Bellamy’s phenomenal 
“Looking Backward,” but all who enjoy good stories 
well told will welcome this new book containing fifteen 
stories, now first gathered in a volume. They are thor- 
oughly interesting, and they have in large measure the 
humane imagination and the eager purpose of ———< 
social conditions which distinguishes all of Mr. - 
lamy’s writings. 


Stories of the Cherokee Hills. 
By Maurice THompson, author of “A 
Tallahassee Girl,” etc. With eight full-page 
illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

These stories belong to the same general place and 
time with ‘Mr. Joel C ler Harris’s «‘ Home Tales.” 
They illustrate the simple primitive life of Northern 
Georgia, where Mr. Thompson spent his boyhood. They 
are mostly stories of masters pote abn whose relations 
are usually friendly, with some fantastic or humorous 
element; and the stories, with Mr. Kemble’s illustra- 
tions, make a very attractive book. 


Prisoners of Hope. 


A Novel. By Mary JOHNSTON. With a 
Frontispiece illustration, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A capital story of Virginia in 1663, when Berkeley was 
governor. A Puritan, condemned for a crime of which 
he was innocent, was transported from England to Vir- 
ginia. He became leader of the famous Oliverian con- 
spiracy, and had thrilling adventures by flood and field 
with ruffians, gentlemen, and Indians who stole the 
young woman whom he loved. The book gives an ex- 
cellent picture of Colonial Virginia, and is a story of 
quite absorbing interest. 


The Story of Little Jane and Me. 
By M. E. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


A charming book for young girls. It is a story of 
actual childhood in New York City a half-century ago. 
It gives an uncommonly truthful and humorous reminis- 
cence of child life, and like Miss White’s “A Little 
Girl of Long Ago,” will charm lovers of children and of 
quaint reminiscence no less than younger readers. 








Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 


11 East 17th Street, New York 
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D. APPLETON & C0.’&. NEW BOOKS 





Spanish Literature. 


By James Fitz Maurice-Kg.tiy,Member of the Spanish 
Academy. A new volume in The Literature of 
the World Series, edited by Edmund Gosse. Uni- 
form with “Ancient Greek Literature,’ ‘‘French 
Literature,” ‘Modern English Literature,’’; and 
‘« Italian Literature.’” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“« The introductory chapter has been written to remind 
readers that the great figures of the silver age—Seneca, 
Lucan, Martial, Gtalinn—wee Spanish as well as 
Romans. It further aims at tracing the stream of liter- 
ature from its Roman fount to the channels of the Gothic 
period; at defining the limits of Arabic and Hebrew 
infil on Spanish letters; at refuting the theory 
which the exi of i ial 3 
and at explaining the interaction between Spanish on 
the one side, and Provencal and French on the other. 
Spain's literature extends over some hundred and wos 4 
years, from the accession of Carlos Quinto to the deat 
of Felipe IV. This period has been treated as it deserves, 
at greater length than any other.” —From the Preface, 


The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas 
Henry Huxley. 


Edited by Prof. MicHagt Fostsr, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.,and by Prof. E. Ray Lanxesstsr, M.A., 
L .» F.R.S. In four volumes. Volume I., with 
thirty-two plates and a photogravure portrait. 8vo. 
ae $7.50. (Zdition limited to one hundred 
sets. 

“It was a true insight which led Professors Foster and 
Ray Lankester, the editors of these memoirs, to under- 
take the work which, begun in this large volume of over 
six hundred pages, is expected to extend to four volumes 
in all. No fitter memorial to Huxley could be imagined, 
no more appropriate attempt to uncover to general view 
the broad foundations upon which his claim to fame and 
reputation must rest in the future could be conceived, 
than to publish in collective form the papers which, for 
well-nigh half a century of scientific activity, he con- 
tributed to scientific societies and scientific periodicals, 
aoe. These memoirs have left us with a very decided 
impression ; we have been introduced, as it were, afresh 
to Huxley the specialist, Fellow of the Royal Society at 
twenty-six, its Royal Medallist at twenty-seven, a mind- 

ge work of the first order, a figure which looms 
jarge and impressive on the imagination.””—London 
Spectator. 
The Earth and Sky. 


By Epwarp Hotpgn. Appleton’s Home-Reading 
Books. 12mo. Boards, 25 cents met. 

This book is the first of a series of three volumes 
treating of the leading phases of astronomical knowl- 
edge, and designed for use as a reading book in the 
school as well as in the home. It is written in a simple, 
conversational style to show first that the earth is not 
flat, but that it is an immense globe, and next its sit- 
uation in space. The sun and moon are next treated, 
and finally the stars in their courses. The young child 
is shown how hecan learn things for himself, and nothing 
is presented too difficult for him to comprehend. 


Philip’s Experiments; or, Physical 
Science at Home. 


By = TrowesripGE, S.D., Rumford Professor and 

cturer on the Applications of Science to the Useful 

Arts, Harvard University, author of “* What is Elec- 
tricity 2?” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 


The Terror. 


A Romance of the French Revolution. By Fét1x Gras, 
author of ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi.’”” Translated by 
rs. ine A. Janvier. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

«‘If Félix Gras had never done any other work than 

this‘novel it would at once give him a place in the front 

rank of the writers of to-day. . . . ‘The Terror’ is 

a story that deserves to be widely read, for, while it is of 

thrilling interest, holding the reader’s attention closely, 

there is about it a literary quality that makes it worthy 

y something more than a careless perusal.’’—Brooklyn 
agile. 


















The House of Hidden Treasure. 
A Novel. By Maxwe t Gray, author of “‘ The Silence 

of Dean Maitland,” etc. tamo. Cloth, $1.50. 
This novel is regarded by the author as her most im- 
ortant and significant work since “ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland.” The scene is laid for the most part in Eng- 
land, and the story opens in the sixties. ‘‘ There is a 
strong and prevading charm in this new novel,’’ says 
the London Chronicle in the course of a long and en- 
thusiastic review of the book, which is characterized as a 
picture of ‘a woman’s ideal,’”’ and free from morbid 
thoughts and theories, The London Sfectator says: 
“The Silence of Dean Maitland was a very popular 
novel, and we can not see why ‘ The House of Hidden 
Treasure’ should not rival the success of its forerunner,” 


David Harum. 
A Story of American Life. By Epwarp N. Wescott, 
1zmo. Cloth, $1.50. 

It has been often pointed out that the most successful 
American novels have been local studies, genre pictures 
of particular types and places, like those of New Orleans 
by Mr. Cable, of New England by Miss Wilkins and 
Miss ewett, of the Northwest by Mr. Hamlin Garland, 
and the Southwest by Mr. Owen Wister. Now and then 
it has happened that a new writer has appeared and has 
gained generalfrecognition by the vividness and force of 
one local [study, like Mr. Howe with ‘‘ The Story of a 
Country Town.” In the case of ‘‘ David Harum”’ the 
conditions have been similar. The author has saturated 
himself with local atmosphere, and he has observed the 
quaint and delightful type presented in this book until 
he has been able to offer afpicture so vivid, true, and 
irresistibly humorous that we recognize at once the 
addition of a new figure to the permanent genre studies 
in American fiction. 

“The main character ought to become familiar to 
thousands of readers, and will probably take his place in 
time beside Joel Chandler Harris’s and Thomas Nelson 
Page’s and Miss Wilkin’s creations.””—Chicago-Times 
Heraid. 

** A novel which promises to attract special attention 
not alone for its intrinsic merit, but also on account of 
the exceptional circumstances under which it was 
written. . . . The central figure, David Harum, is 
an old country banker, dry, quaint, and somewhat 
illiterate. Some of his sayings will undoubtedly chal- 
lenge comparison with those of Mark ‘'wain’s Pudd’n- 
head Wilson, although the resemblance between the two 
books ends there. ake, for instance, such sayings as 
this: ‘A reasonable amount of fleas is good for a dog— 
they keep ,him f'm broodin’ on bein’ a dog’; or again, 
* Do unto the other feller the way he’d like todo unto 
you—an’ do it fust.’ We predict an unusual success for 
this vclume.”—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


A REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 
Evelyn Innes. 

A Story. By Gzgorce Moore, author of ‘Esther 
Waters,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

«« The book is, indeed, most conscientiously construct- 
ed. There is no hasty work to be detected init. It is 
the fruit of three long years of unremitting work. There 
are passages in it of remarkable power, and its author’s 
touch is everywhere both firm and sure. . . . It 
shows no traces of the grossness of phrase and brutality 
of thought that have so often jarred upon us.’”’"—New 
York Bookman. 

LATEST ISSUES IN 

Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 

Each 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

seA —_ that never yet produced a dull or uninterest- 
ing work.” 

No. 249. The Gospel Writ in Steel. By ArtHuR 
PATERSON. 

No. 248. The Lust of Hate. By Guy Boornsy, 
author of “The Marriage of Esther,’’? ‘ A Bid for 
Fortune,” “The Beautiful White Devil,” ‘‘ Dr. 
Nikola,” etc. 

No. 247. Dicky Monteith. A LoveStory. By T. 

ALLON, author of “ Tatterly’’ and “A Prince of 
Mischance.”’ 








(Send for a copy [free] of Appleton's Bulletin of Autumn Announcements. 


) 
These books ave for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO JOURNALS 


HH Edited by President W. R. Harper. Monthly; about 80 
The Biblical World with special numbers in June and December. A sau 
monthly magazine; illustrated; devoted exclusively to biblical study. The best magazine 
published for the busy minister, the Sunday-school teacher, and the thinki 


layman. 
.00 a year; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 20 cents. 


° Edited by Charles H. Thurber. Monthly, except in July and 
The School Review August; averages about 80 pages. This ouiiealion d p bm 
tively the national representative of high-school and academic work. Special number in June. 


1.50 a year; foreign, $2.00; single copies, 20 cents. 


° Edited by John M. Coulter. Monthly, illustrated; at 
The Botanical Gazette least 80 pages. Devoted to the science 2 botany in all 


its departments, containing results of research, book reviews, notes for students, and news 
{tems. Contributions from leading botanists. ‘94.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 4) cents € 


) . 

: Edited by T. C. Chamberlin. Semi-quarterly; about 
The Journal of Geology 120 pages. Devoted to the interests py eology and the 
allied sciences, and contains articles covering a wide range of subjects. are st young 
geologists, advanced students and teachers. $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 50 cents. 


: An International Review of Spectr and 
The Astrophysical Journal 43, ree Physics. Edited be George E Y Fale 


and James E, Keeler. Monthly, except in July and September; illustrated; about 80 pages. 


J 
Invaluable to all who are interested in astronomy and astrophysics. 
$4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 50 cents. 


The Journal of Political Economy fa'4 573; Tastence baie bline. 


tion promotes the scientific treatment of problems in practical economics and also contains 
contributions on topics of theoretical and speculative interest. $3.00a year; single copies, 75 cents. 


The American Journal of Theology G03 87 the Divinity Facey of te 


journal in the world so catholic in its scope as to cover the entire field of modern inv - 
tion and research in all the different lines of theological thought represented by special fi 
and particular schools. $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents. 


~The American Journal of Sociology =e, by Albion W. Small. Bi- 


monthly, journa’ 
of the increased popular interest in social oi, It — wv fa readers, issue by issue, 
the latest developments in sociological thought and in iocial en deavor. s aaaiiiaiileaiioiiaans 
The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 
Edited by President W. R. . Quarterly; about 80 pages. This journal is a con- 
tinuation of the well-known “ Hebraica,” which came into wide notice among scholars 
and students interested in Semitic languages and literatures. 


.00 a year; foreign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents, 

° ° Published weekly. It contains articles on literary and 

The University Record educational topics, the Convocation Addresses, and the 

Quectedy Statements of the President. An official weekly report is given of the affairs of 
University of Chicago. $1.00 a year; foreign, $1.50; single copies, 5 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, The University Press Division, CHICAGO, ILL, i 
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American Journal of Archaeology 


The Journal of the Archaeological Institute of America. 


Bi-Monthly. 








Annual Subscription, $5.00. Single Numbers, $1.00. 






















EDITORIAL STAFF. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 
JOHN H. WRIGHT, Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 








ASSOCIATE EDITORS. 


JAMES R. WHEELER (for the School at Athens), CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
ALLAN MARQUAND (for the School in Rome), PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





HONORARY MEMBERS. 

JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE (President of the Archaeological Institute), HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

THOMAS D. SEYMOUR (Chairman of the Managing Committee of the School of Athens), 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 

WM. GARDNER HALE (Chairman of the Managing Committee of the School in Rome), UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, 





NOTE.—Communications for the Editorial Board should be addressed to the Editor-in-Chief, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, or to any member of the Board. 





With the present year, the Archaeological Institute of America begins the uni- 
orm and regular publication of its Papers, Reports and other documents. 

















CONTENTS. 


I. Archaeological Papers of the Institute, in the fields of American, Christian, 
Classical, and Oriental Archaeology. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 
II. Proceedings of the Institute, and of other Archaeological Societies; Sum- 
maries of Archaeological News; Correspondence; Notes and Notices. 


III. Reports of the Institute, including those of the Council, of the Managing 
Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and in Rome, 
and of other Committees of the Institute. 


Reprints of important papers are on sale by THE MacmILLAN Company, who 
publish the Journal in America and Europe and also receive all subscriptions for it. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 









The Great Historical Review 


Current History 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
Edited by A. S. JOHNSON, Ph.D., 
AND SPECIAL WRITERS. 





A quarterly register of the 
World’s news for reference pur- 
poses. Filly cllustrated. 


In no other publication can 
such a carefully prepared, accu- 
rate, and at the same time fully 
illustrated 


History of the War 








be found as in 


Current History. 


No American should be without it. 


“Exactly the magazine that the busy man or woman, who 
wishes to keep intelligently informed concerning the world’s 
movements, needs,” — Union Signal (| Chicago). 





Published Quarterly, at $1.50 a year. 


Specimen pages free. 





New England Publishing Company, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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North American Review 





If you are not already a reader of THE NortH AMERICAN 
REvIEw, should you not become one? 

Every subject that interests you is dealt with in its pages at 
the very time when the course of events brings it to the front, and 
by the very men or women whose opinions you value most. 

It will give you the very best that can be said on one side and 
the other of all such topics, being absolutely impartial and without 
partisan or sectarian bias. 

It will bring you into touch from month to month with the dis- 
tinguished men and women who are making the history, controlling 
the affairs, and leading the thought of the time. Its list of contribu- 
tors forms a roll of the representative men and women of the age. 

It is the most widely read magazine of its class in the world, 
being neither scholastic nor technical, but popular and practical in 
its treatment of all classes of topics. 

It comprehends in its scope all fields of human thought and 
activity; and its timeliness and authority combine to make it the 
most useful of all the great magazines to the business man, the 
lawyer, the physician, the clergyman, the politician, and in short to 
every one who is interested in affairs which concern the American 
public, and who wishes to keep fully abreast of the times. 

It is the only Review which has a recognized place among the 
family magazines. This is because it devotes much attention to 
subjects that are of special interest to women. 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY. $5.00 A YEAR 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


291 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A TExT-Book OF BOTANY 


BY 
Edward Strasburger 
AND 
Drs. F. Noll, H. Schenck 
and A. F. W. Schimper. 


Cloth, Svo, with 594 Illustrations, in part Celored. 
Two Volumes, each $2.50 xe; or, complete in One Volume, $4.50 ne7Z. 


Vol. I. contains Dr. Strasburger’s chapter on Morphology and Noll’s on Physiology; Vol. II., 
Schenck’s Cryptogams and Schimper’s Phanerogams., The division will be found especially con- 
venient to students of morphology and physiology. 


“ The volume in its German dress is so well known to botanists that it is quite needless to speak of its merits. 
Perhaps no man living is better prepared than Dr. Strasburger to undertake the presentation of the portion of the 
work which deals with the internal morphology of plants. Certainly no man has a better knowledge of the structure 
of the cell, and the many changes which it undergoes in constitution and form. This book, unlike many other text. 
books, is, in this chapter at least, authoritative.” —CHarums E. Bassey in Science. 


TRANSLATED BY 
Dr. H. C. Porter, 
University of Pennsylvania, 


FROM THE SECOND REVISED GERMAN 
EDITION. 





New Books by PROFESSOR BAILEY of the Cornell University. 
Volumes of the GARDEN CRAFT SERIES. Just Ready. 


Science says of an earlier volume of the series: 


«¢ Whatever Professor Bailey writes is interesting reading. He has the rare gift of entertaining style, and what 
he writes people want to read. All his previous books have been widely read, and this will prove no exception to the 


well-established rule. 


The secret of this popularity, if there be any secret about it, is that when he writes he has 


something new to say,—something based upon experiences and observations. These are by no means ali his own, 
for he has the ability to see with the eyes of other people, as well as with his own. He is thus able to bring into his 
pages a rich mass of new matter, which gives them additional interest and value.” 


Garden Making. 
Suggestions for the Utilization of 
Home Grounds. 

By Professor L. H. BAILEY, 


Aided by L. R. Tart, F. A. WauGu, and 
Ernest WALKER. 


417 pages—253 Illustrations—$1.00. 


It tells of gardening of any range, with lists of suitable 
trees and shrubs; treats of fruits and of for 


The Pruning-Book. 


A Monograph of the Pruning and 
Training of Plants as Applied 
to American Conditions. 

By L. H. BAILEY, 

Professor of Horticulture in the Cornell University. 
540 pages—332 Dlustrations—§1.50. 

Until the appearance of this book, there had been no 





home use, and gives the word of instruction hitherto un- 
attainable in any one simple and compact book. No 
modern American work covers this impertant field. 


and discussion of pruning. It states 
principles; and then the various practices of pruning are 
considered in full detail, and a vast fund of carefully col- 
lected data is made serviceable to the reader. 





Lessons With Plants. 
Suggestions for Seeing and Interpreting Some of the Common Forms of Vegetation. 
With Delineations from nature by W. S. Hotpswortu, of the Agricultural College of Michigan. 
Half Leather. 12mo. Price $1.10 se#. 


*¢ A remarkably well printed and illustrated book, extremely original and unusually practical.”—Sgt. H. W. 
Foster, Ithaca, N. Y. 





First Lessons With Plants. 
An Abridged Edition, Containing the First Twenty Chapters of the Larger Work. 
Cloth. Price 40 Cents. 
SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF PROF. BAILEY’S BOOKS. 


12mo. 





The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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New Books for Secondary Schools 
The Shorter Poems of John Milton. 


Including the Epitaphium Damonis, the two Latin Elegies, and the Italian Sonnet to 





Diodati. Arranged in Chronological 


order, with Introduction and Notes. 


By ANDREW J. GEORGE, 
Department of English, High School, Newton, Mass. 


Editor of WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. 
SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. 


I2mo, 


THE SELECT POEMS OF BURNS. 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS, and Others. 


Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 





First Book in Writing English. 


By EDWIN HERBERT Lewis, Ph.D., 


Associate Professor of English in Lewis Institute and in 
the University of Chicago. 


12mo. Buckram. Price, 80 cents ze?. 


Recent Introductions in Massachusetts. 
Amesbury, High School. 
Andover, Phillips Academy. 
Bernardstown, Powers Institute. 
Boston, Volkman School. 
Boston, Noble & Greenough School. 
Boston, Miss Winsor’s School. 
Groton, Groton School. 
Holyoke, High School. 
Hopedale, High School. 

New Bedford, High School. 
Norton, Wheaton Seminary. 


* Adopted by the State of Vfrginia. 


Principles of English Grammar. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 


By GrorcE R. CARPENTER, 
Columbia University. 


Halfleather. Price, 75 cents mez. 


Already in Use at 


Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

H.5S., West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Grammar Schools, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Farmington, Conn., Miss Porter’s School. 
Newark Academy, N. J. 

Kansas City, Mo., Central High School. 
Russelville, Ky., Bethel College. 

Fall River, Mass., Evening Schools. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., High Schools. 
Chicago, South Side Academy. 

Green Bay, Wis., East Side High School. 


Adopted by the State of Virginia. 


I2mo. 





STUDIES IN 
American Literature 


A Text-Book 
For ACADEMIES AND HiGH SCHOOLS 


EY 
CHARLES NOBLE 
Professor of the Engligh Language and Rhetoric in 
Iowa College. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00 ez. 
Part I.—OriciIn AnD EARLY DEVELOPMENT. 
Il.—Tue Earty NingTgentH CENTURY. 
Il].—Tue Later NingTeentH CENTURY. 


Izmo, 





American Literature 
By KATHERINE LEE BATEs, 
Wellesley College. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00 mez. 


Cuapter ™ I.—Tue Cotontar Psgriop. 

Il.—Tue Revoiutionary Periop. 
II].—NaTIonat Era: GENERAL ASPECTS, 
IV.—NatTionat Era; Pogtry. 

V.—NatTIONnAL Era: Prosg THOUGHT. 
VI.—Nationat ERA: Prosg Fiction. 
APPENDIX — SUGGESTIONS FOR CLASss-Room 

Usz. 
Inpex oF AUTHORS. 





Kroeh’s Three-Year Preparatory Course in French 


{| 


| 


| 


| 


First-Year Course, price, 60c. 


Covering all the require- 
ments for admissiou to 
Universities, Colleges and 
Schools of Science. 


Second-Year Course, price, 8oc. 


CHARLES F. KROEH, A.M. 


Professor of Languages in 
Stevens Institute of Technology 


By 





Teacher’s Edition, price, 65c. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Will Publish in Four Quarterly Volumes commencing October, 1898. 








For the convenience of Subscribers who wish to bind the Work in One Volume when complete, an 
edition of each of the Quarterly Parts will also be issued on thin paper, 
in paper boards with leather backs. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA 
A Dictionary of the Bible 


EDITED BY 


Tue Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A,, D.D. 


Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College, Canon of Rochester. 


AND 


J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D. 


Assistant Editor of thes‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.”’ 








AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS ARE: 








Assott (Rev. Dr. E. A.). Hoae (H. bee Oxford. Rosinson (Prof. i+) Cambridge. 
Apvpis (Rev. W. E.), Nottingham. ames (Dr. M. R.), Cambridge. Rocers (Prof. R. W.), Madison. 
Batt (Rev. C. J London. astrow (Prof. M.), Pennsylvania | Sanpay (Prof. a’? ford. 
Bennett (Prof. W. > Hackney. University. Scumipt (Prof. N.), Cornell Uni- 
BenzinGsr (Dr. J.), Tiibingen. EREMIAS nad gt Leipsic. versity. 

Brvan (Prof. A. A.), Cambridge. Giicugr (Prof. ) arburg. Scumugpet (Prof. P.), Zurich. 
Bousset (Prof. W.), Gdttingen. AMPHAUSEN (Prof. A.), Bonn. SHIPLEY y E.), Cambridge. 
Brown (Prof. Francis), New York. | Kautzscu ee =). alle. Smmcox (G. Ad Oxford. 

Bruce (Prof. A. B.). Glasgow. Kennepy (Prof. A. 4, aaa SmitH (Prof. G. A.), ou. 
Buppe (Prof. K.), Strassburg. Kine (L. 2): British Museum. Smrru (The Late Prof. W. Robertson). 
Burkitt (F. Co Cambridge. Kostsrs (The Late Prof. W. H.), | Soci (Prof. A.), Leipsic. 

Burney (Rev. C. Jy Oxford. den. Sopen (Prof. A. von), Berlin. 
Cuartss (Rev. R. H.), Oxford. M’Lgan (N.), Cambridge. Staves (Prof. B.), Giessen. 

Cone (Dr. O.), Boston, U. S. A. Mart (Prof. Kart), Basel. TuisE_ToN-DyeR (Dr. W. T.), Di- 
Cook (S. A.), Cambridge. Masstr (Prof. J.), Mansfield College, rector Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Cow ey (A. E.), Oxford. Oxford. Treve (Prof. C. P.), Leyden. 
Creicuton (Dr. C.), London. Maver (Prof. Ed.), Halle. Torrey (Dr. CHARtEs C.), Andover. 
Davinson (Prof. A. B.), Edinburgh. | Moors (Prof. G. F.), Andover. Toy (Prof. C. H.), Harvard Uni- 
Daviss (Prof. T. W.), Nottingham. | Métier (Prof. W. M.), Philadel- versity. 

Driver (Prof. S. R.), Oxford, phia. We tuausen (Prof. J.), Marburg. 
Gaster (Dr. M.), London. Myrgs (J. L.), Oxford. Wuitenouse (Principal), Cheshaut 
Gray (G. B), Oxford. Néxpexe (Prof. Th.), Strassburg. Coll. 

Gutue (Prof. H.), Leipsic. Prince (Prof. J. D.), New York. Woopnouss (W. J.), Oxford. 
Heaptam (Rev. A. C.). Oxford. Rmeewar (Prof. W.) , Cambridge. ZimmeErn (Prof. H.), Leipsic. 


The following are special points that have been kept steadily in view in the preparation of this 
work. 

The primary aim has been to supply a much felt want by applying to every detail within the 
scope of a Bible Dictionary the most exact scientific methods now in use, so as to provide, in dic- 
tionary form, the results of a thorough going critical study of the Bible, with a completeness and 
conciseness that has never yet been attained in any language. 

The policy adopted is to give-a carefully considered account of the subjects dealt with, based 
on and starting from the latest that has been written on the subject by the leading scholars, rather 
than to attempt to calculate the average opinion in the world of biblical studies. 

Archzological facts have been treated with greater fulness than has been usual in works of this 
class. By a careful system of cross-references to general articles, and by the admission of only such 
parts of a subject as directly affect biblical questions, it has been found possible to treat many head- 
ings with greater brevity than in previous works in the same field. For facility of reference all the 
larger articles have been divided into numbered sections, with subheadings printed in clear type. 

By delaying the stereotyping to the very last, it has been possible to work the results of new 
discoveries or fresh discussions, as they appear from month to month, into the whole mass of articles. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 
Pausanias’ Description of Greece. 


Translated with a Commentary by J. G. FRAZER, M.A., LL.D. (Glasgow), 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


JUST READY. 
The work is divided as follows : 


Vol. I. Introduction. Translation. Critical Notes on the Greek 
Text. 


Vol. Il. Commentary on BookI. (Attica.) 
Vol. III. Commentary on Books II.-V. (Argolis, Laconia, Messenia, 





Elis I.) 

Vol. IV. Commentary on Books VI.-VIII. (Elis II., Achaia, Ar- 
cadia. ) 

Vol. V. Commentary on Books IX., X. (Beeotia, Phocis.) Ad- 
denda. 


Vol. VI. Indices. Maps. 


Freely Illustrated with maps and plans, Photogravure plates and 
engravings in the text. Cloth, 8vo, $30.00 net. 


In this work the aim has been to give, first, a faithful and idiomatic rendering of Pausanias, 
and second, a Commentary which shall illustrate his description of ancient Greece by the light of 
modem research. It is safe to say that for no Greek author have the illustrative materials been ac- 
cumulated in such profusion as for Pausanias. Within the present century Greece has been ex- 
plored by a succession of scholarly travellers, many of its most important sites have been excavated, 
its buildings measured and described, its artistic treasures collected, compared and criticised. The 
many-sided results of these researches are dispersed and too often buried in a motley multitude of 
publications—in learned journals and the proceedings and transactions of societies, academies and 
institutions, as well as in an almost endless array of separate books and pamphlets. To collect from 
these multifarious sources the scattered rays of light and to concentrate them on Pausanias, or rather 
on his subject, ancient Greece, has been one of the chief objects in writing the Commentary. The 
general purpose has been to present a fairly complete picture of ancient Greece, its monuments and 
its scenery, so far as that can be done from a study of the descriptions of classical authors, the exist- 
ing remains of antiquity and the appearance of the country at the present day. 





The History of Greece. 


From ITs COMMENCEMENT TO THE CLOSE OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
GREEK NATION. 
By Apvo.tr Hom. In four volumes. Price per set, $10.00 ef. Just Ready. 
Vol. I. Upto the end of the Sixth Century, B. C. 
Vol. Il. The Fifth Century, B.C. 
Vol. Ill. The Fourth Century, B. C., Up to the Death of 
Alexander. 
Vol. IV. The Greeco-Macedonian Age,—the period of the Kings and 
the Leagues, from the Death of Alexander down to the Incorporation of the last 
Macedonian Monarchy in the Roman Empire. 


‘* A succinct account of Greek history . . . ‘¢ As a store of information brought up to date 
indispensable to all students and teachers of | with indefatigable industry and conscientious fi- 
Greek history who respect their work.’’— Zhe | delity, the work is invaluable.”’— Zhe Evening 
Nation. Telegraph, Phila. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS 


Under the General Editorship of Israzrt GoLLANcz, M.A., University Lec- 
turer in English, Cambridge, etc. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top. 50 centseach. Full 
limp leather, gilt top. 75 cents each. 





The sets in this admirable series are now put up in neat boxes. 


The Song of Hiawatha. By H. W. Loncretiow. 
Selden’s Table Talk. Facsimile of first edition. 


Marcus Aurelius. His Meditations. The Facsimile of the first translation 
by CasauBON. 


Paradise Regained; Sampson Agonistes, and other Poems 
by JoHN MILTON. 

Utopia. By Sir Tuos. More. 

Timber, or Discoveries. By BEN JONSON. © 

The High History of the Holy Grail. Translated for the first time from the 
French by Dr. SzpasTIAN Evans. With Appendix. In Two Vols. 

The Little Flowers of S. Francis. Newly translated from the Italian by Profes- 
sor T. W. Arnold. 

Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. With Notes by Ropert F. 
Horton, M.A. 

Malory’s [Morte d’Arthur. In Four Vols. With Glossary, etc., by the General 
Editor. 

Florio’s Montaigne. In Six Vols. With Notes, Glossary, and (in the sixth 
volume) Appendix by A. RayNzy WALLER. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. In Six Vols. With Notes by ARNoLD GLOvER, 
and 

Johnson’s Tour in the Hebrides. With Notes by ARNoLD GLOVER. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution. In Three Vols. With Notes and Biographical 
Tables by G. Lowes Dickinson, of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Chapman’s Iliad. In:Two Vols. With Glossary, etc., by W. H. D. Rouss. 

Chapman’s Odyssey. In 2 vols. With Glossary, etc., by W. H. D. Rouse. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by Austin Dosson. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse. 

Wordsworth’s Prelude. With Notes, etc., by Prof. G. C. Moore-SmITH. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. With Table of Dates, etc., by Miss E. GoLLancz. 

Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. With an Appendix by G. A. AITKEN. 

Browne’s Religio Medici and Urn-Burial. With a Glossary by Miss Ursuta 
Home, B.A. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. With Notes by W. J. Craic. 

Lamb’s Last Essays of Elia. With Notes by W. J. Craic. 

Bacon’s Essays. With Index of Quotations and Glossary by W. WoRRALL. 





PRESS NOTICES. 
The Speaker.—‘* Cheap and beautiful editions.’’ 
Graphic.—*‘ Better pocket editions to take away on a holiday can scarcely be imagined.’’ 
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New Scientific Text-Books. 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 





JUST READY. 


A Text-Book of Entomology. 


BY Including the Anatomy, Physiology, Embry- 
A. S. PACKARD, Ph.D., ology and Metamorphoses of 
Professor of Zodlogy and Geology, Brown Uni- INSECTS. 


versity. Author of ‘‘ Guide to the Study For use in Agricultural and Technical Schools 
of Insects,’’ etc., etc. and Colleges as well as by the working Ento- 
Cloth, 8vo. Price, $4.50, ez. mologist. 

In preparing this book the author had in mind the wants both of the student and the teacher. 
For the student’s use the more difficult portions, particularly that on the embryology, may be 
omitted. The work has grown in part out of the writer’s experience in class work. * * * The 
aim has been to afford a broad foundation for future more special work by any one who may want 
to carry on the study of some group of insects, or to extend in any special direction his present 
knowledge of insect morphology and growth. 


A Text-Book of Zodlogy. 


BY We believe it will be found an invaluable aid 

not only to special students of zodlogy, but also 

a: i. PARKER, D.Sc., to a large number of those whose main interest 

. an lies in other branches of scientific study. Writ- 

Author of ‘‘ Elementary Lessons in Biology,” | ten with a clearness, accuracy and method that 

etc., and bespeak the practiced teacher, it is admirably il- 

lustrated with a profusion of figures—there are 

WM. A. HASWELL. nearly twelve hundred in all—of the highest ex- 

Two volumes profusely illustrated. cellence. In all these respects the book offers a 
model which cannnot be too;highly praised. 

Cloth, 8vo. $9.00, xe. E. B. W., in Science. 


A Text-Book of Physiology. 


EDITED BY For Advanced Students. 
a By British Physiologists. 
££. SCHAFER, Brief monographs on phases of the subject. 
LL.D., F.R.S. After the plan of the 
SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 
Cloth, 8vo. $8.00, ne. Edited by T. C. ALBuTT, M.D. 
Among the many specialists in, and Professors of Physiology, contributing to this volume may be 
mentioned: W. D. HA..LisurTon, F.R.S., ARTHUR GAMGEE, F.R.S., E. WAYMOUTH REID, 
J. N. LANGLEY, F.R.S., J. G. McKenpricx, LL.D., D. Nor Paton, F.R.C.P. Ed., who with 
other representatives of the best medical schools and hospitals in Great Britain, so deal with the 
various parts of the subject as to complete a well proportioned text-book. 
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FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


THE MEANING OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 


Prof, NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 


Columbia College. 





Cloth, r2mo. 81.00. 


‘* Noteworthy for the sure grasp which they show of the permanent principles that underlie 
education, and for the precision with which these’principles are applied to solve the school problem 
of to-day.’’—Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE OHILD 


NATHAN OPPENHEIM, M.D., 
Mt. Sinai Hospital Dispensary, New York. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 net. 


The book is for any one who has in any capacity the care of a growing child, for the primary 
school teacher, for the physician who advises its parents, but most of all for every parent. 


‘* A lucid, well reasoned, and trustworthy guide.’’—Sat. Evening Gazette, Boston. 
«« Remarkably interesting and thoughtful work.’’— Boston Transcript, 





THE STUDY OF CHILDREN 


AND THEIR SCHOOL EDUCATION 


sr 


Dr. FRANCIS WARNER, 
Author of “A Course of Lectures on the Growth and Means of Training of the Mental Faculties.” 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.00 net. 


‘* T am greatly pleased with the book, and I believe it will be of marked benefit to teachers in 
all grades of educational work. I trust it may find its way into the hands of a great many teachers 
and parents, for I feel it is of genuine merit, combining scientific and practical qualities in a happy 
manner.’’?—Dr. M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

‘«T have read this volume with the very deepest interest. I regard it as one of the very best 
contributions yet made on the subject of Child Study. The author has treated the subject in a direct 
and practical manner that is easily comprehended by the average school teacher.’’—J. M. GreEn- 
woop, Supt. of City Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Four-Footed Americans 
AND THEIR KIN 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
Edited by FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
With seventy-two original illustrations by ERNEST SETON THOMPSON. Price, $1.50 met 


Through the instrument of literature and the revival of the outing spirit, the names of birds are 
becoming household words now, and home and people wilt be better for it. Did not Thoreau 
quote from the Harivansa ‘‘An abode without birds is like meat without seasoning.’’ 

There is, however, another group of animals of which North America can boast a unique pos- 
session, less familiar, than the bilds, but quite as interesting and more nearly related to man by ties 
of blood, the quadrupeds or mammals, as they are variously called. While there are sporting 
books in number that tell of the hunting and killing of North American game beasts, there has been 
until now no one volume where an inquisitive child may see adequately pictured by pen and brush 
the life histories of our most notable mammals. To supply this need, a book now in press, Four- 
Footed Americans, written by Mabel Osgood Wright, edited by Frank M. Chapman and illustrated 
with seventy-two drawings by Ernest Seton Thompson, has been produced. 

In some thirty chapters, bound together by an interesting and odd story, is given the life his- 
tories of seventy-five or more, of not only the four-footed mammals, but wing-handed batkin, as well 
as their footless whale relations of American waters. ‘The whole being supplemented by a ‘‘mam- 
mal tree’’ and a thoroughly scientific ladder for climbing the same, replete with the most recent 
nomenclature. 

The scene of the book shifts from farm to woods and back to an old room, fitted as a sort of 
winter camp—Camp Saturday—where vivid stories of the beasts that cannot be seen near home are 
told by the campfire. The sailor who has hunted the seal, the woodsman, mining engineer and 
wandering scientist each taking his turn—the titles of the chapters giving the idea of various treat- 
ments. 

The name of the artist should be a sufficient guarantee of the perfection of the animal pictures, 
but it is safe to add that nowhere outside of this volume can be found such a group of original aad 
lifelike portraits of the chief of our American mammals, 


BIRDCRAFT. 


A Field Book of Two Hundred “The book is attractive, interesting, help- 


: fal, and should be in the library 
Song, Game, and Water Birds, of erany lever 6f bite?” 
By MaBEL OscooD WRIGHT, —Science. 


Author of *‘ The Friendship of Nature, etc. 
Cloth. Small Quarto. With Eighty Full-Page Plates 


Price, $2.50. by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


‘¢ This is the third edition of Birdcraft, and its excellencies have already won the commenda- 
tion of all naturalists. . . . Such fineness of truth, such accuracy of drawing, could only be 
the work of genius—not genius which is simply the capacity for hard work, but genius which is 
innate, heaven-commissioned, ‘ inbreathed by the life breather,’ by the maker and teacher of man 
and nature alike.’’—ZJnter- Ocean. 








For the Younger Bird-Lovers. 
CITIZEN BIRD. 


Scenes from Bird Life in “One of the most charming as woll 
: ° : 2 
Plain English for Beginners. a 


—Forest and Stream 
By Mase. Oscoop WRIGHT, Author of “‘ Tommy-Anne,” etc., 


and Dr. ELLtiott CouEs, Author of ‘Birds of North America,”’ 
Cloth. Crown Svo. With over One Hundred Illustrations 
$1.50 net. by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 





PUBLISHED BY 
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Successful New Texts. 


WILSON’S HISTORY READER 


History for the Elementary Schools. 


Arranged with special reference to holidays. 


Mrs, L, L. W. Witson, Ph.D., head of Biological Department, Normal School for Girls, Philadel- 
phia. I, A Manual for Teachers. II. A Reader. 





The Reader will also be issued in five parts. 


Part I. September, October, November, December, ...... .20cents. 

Part II. January, February,........+s:e+esee+002404. .20 Cents, 

Part Til. March, April, ...- cc ccccrecscscvce cs « «ROCCE 

POGCEV:s TGP, JOM 6-6 6 oct eee he He 6 se (SS 
Complete in one volume, 60 cents. 

Part V. Selected from the above and containing Arbor Day; Bird Day, 

Decoration Day; Flag Day,.......4.+4++++s++e+++..20cents, 


The author has applied the same method to this history of the United States as she has used 
with such great success in her Nature Study in Elementary Schools. The Reader is arranged 
with special reference to holidays. It is very fullygillustrated with about one hundred cuts. The 
frontispiece and the section devoted to Flag Day are illustrated in color. The type is large and 
plain. The apt illustrations, simple language, many easy and beautiful selections of verse render 
this an ideal history for young children, The history of the United States becomes in Mrs. Wilson’s 
hands just a simple delightful story which will compel the child to associate each happy season of 
the year with its appropriate events in the country’s story. A noteworthy feature of this Reader is 


that it includes a simple and succinct account of the War with Spain with portraits of all the 
chief actors in the campaign. 





Students’ History of the United States. 


By EDWARD CHANNING, 
Professor of History, Harvard University. 
Profusely Illustrated. Many Maps. Tables. Index. 


603 pages. Half-leather. Price, $1.40, net. 


«¢ The boek references, the topical studies, and the completeness of the treatment especially commend it for 
classroom use.”’ 


Select Documents Illustrative of the History of the 
United States, 1761--1861. 


Edited with Notes by WILLIAM MACDONALD, Professor of History and Political Science in Bow- 
doin College. 
tamo. Cloth. xiii + 465. Price, $2.25, net. 


This work is designed to meet the needs of teachers and students who desire to have, in a single volume of 
moderate sire and cost, an accurately printed collection of important documents illustrative ef the constitutional 
history of the United States. 
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New Books on Divinity, Etc. 





The Hope of Immortality. 


By the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, « Simple, 


Cloth, Head Master of Harrow School. direct, and 
forcible.’’ 


‘This is an honest book. . .so thoroughly —Zhe Expositor. 
done and with such a grasp on the whole field of 
history that there is no denying the author’s con- 
_ clusions.’’— Zhe Churchman. 


12mo, $1.50 





The Divine Immanence. 


By J. R. Illingworth, D.D., “¢ Of more 


Cloth, Author of ‘Personality, Human and Divine.” than ordinary 
interest.”’ 


‘¢The volume is especially stimulating to re- —TZhe Outlook. 
flection, and is a good example of the best type of 
modern thinking upon religious subjects.’’— Zhe 
Congregationalist. 


1amo, $1.50 





Paul, the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher. 
By Orello Cone, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. (Jn Press.) 


In this book the great Apostle to the Gentiles is portrayed in three interesting aspects. That of 
his personality, that of his work as a herald of the Gospel, and that of his religious and theological 
teaching. The book is a contribution to an interpretation of his life and teaching out of his natural 
antecedents and the intellectual and religious influences admist which he lived, and by which his 
thought was to a degree determined. It has been the aim of the author while passing over no 
questions which scholars will expect to find discussed, to present the subject in a form and style 
acceptable also to the general reader. 
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Some Standard Text-Books 


PUBLISHED BY THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 





AMERICAN HISTORY 


Students’ History of the United 


States. 


By EDWARD CHANNING, 
Professor of History in Harvard University. 


Profusely Illustrated- Many Maps. Tables, 
Index. 603 pages. Half Leather, $1.40 
net, 

« There is a breadth of view and a loftiness of exposi- 
tion which is scientific and much mose profitable than a 
mere string of dates and events. The schemes for study, 
the outlines for reading, and the suggestions to teachers, 
ought to make the book very helpful.’*— Frederick A. 
Vogt, Buffalo Central High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“. , . It is a long stride towards the ideal. ‘The book 
is suitable for any grade of work, higher or elementary. 
A spur and guide tor private investigation or for class 
drill. . . . Clear and the most trustworthy data obtain- 
able. Iexpect splendid results from its use.”’—N. S, 
Pinney, Classical Preparatory School, Syracuse, N. Y | 


American History Told by Con- 


temporaries. 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 
Professor of History, Harvard University. 


In Four Volumes. 


Vel. & 


12mo, Cloth. 
Era of Colonization. (1492-1689. ) 
$2.00 Reg. 

Vol. II. Building of the Republic. 


(1689- 
1783.) $2.00 Reg. 
Vol. III. National Expansion. (1783-1846. ) 
To Follow. 
Vol. IV. Welding of the Nation. ( 1846- 
1897.) Zo Follow. 

«« . . . The series should find place in every school 
and college library, and in the private library of all uni- 
versity students who are doing anything at all with 
United States history.—George W. Knight, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Studies in American Literature. 
By CHARLES NOBLE. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00 mez. 


This book is intended as an introduction to 
the study of Literature. Its plan rests upon the 
belief that the forms of Composition, in prose 
and verse, should be taught early in the course 
of education, and can best be taught by the 
study of the Literature in which they are em- 
bodied. 

** A distinct addition to the resources for teaching and 
instruction in this field. . . . Professor Noble thoroughly 
understands his subject.””"— 7he Outlook. 

‘*A well-planned and well-executed text-book on its 
subject, for use, not only in schools, but by private stu- 
dents who want to follow a logical plan under intelligent 
critical guidance in making acquaintance witn Ameri- 
can writers and their works.” —Literary World. 


American Literature. 
By KATHARINE LEE BATES, 
Wellesley College. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00 me¢. Illustrated with por- 
traits of American Authors. 
CONTENTS : 
Chapter I. The Colonial Period. 
II. The Revolutionary Period. 
III. National Era: General Aspects. 
IV. National Era: Poetry. 
V. National Era: Prose Thought. 
VI. National Era: Prose Fiction. 
Appendix—Suggestions for Classroom Use. 
Index of Authors. 
“Iam delighted with the sympathetic treatment and 
critical insight of Bates’s American Literature. The 
uncommon excellence of its style makes it a part of the 


literature it describes.’’—Caroline Ladd Crew, Friends’ 
School, Wilmington, Delaware. 





NEW BOOKS. 
GOODRICH, ARTHUR L. (Utica Academy) 
Topics on Roman History. 35 cents. 
Topics on Greek History. 25 cents. 
Complete in 1 volume, 60 cents. 


SHUCKBURGH, EVELYN S. 
A History of Rome for Beginners. From 
the Foundation of the City to the Death of 
Augustus. 12mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


MILTON, JOHN. 


The Shorter Poems of John Milton. In- 
cluding the Epitaphium Damonis, the two 
Latin Elegies, and the Italian Sonnet to 
Diodati. Arranged in chronological order, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Andrew J. 
George. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 





READY SHORTLY. 


BOTSFORD, GEORGE WILLIS (Harvard). 
A History of Greece, for High Schools 
and Academies. 

THOMPSON, ANNA BOYNTON 

(Thayer Academy). 
The Sources of Greek History. It con- 
sists of translations from the Greek writers, 
historians, orators and poets, which shall 
show the movements of Greek history and 
illustrate Greek thought, life and literature. 

CARPENTER, G. R. ( Columbia University). 
American Prose. 

GEORGE, ANDREW J., Editor 

(Newton High School), 
Types of Literary Art: from Chaucer to 
Arnold. An introduction to English Liter- 
erature. $1.00 ne?, 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 






















Modern Reader’s Bible. 


Price per volume: 








18mo, cloth, 50 cents; morocco, 60 cents. 


THE BIBLE STORY BOOK (a sx). 


Edited by RicHARD G. MOULTON, Professor of Literature in English at the University of Chicago, 
With Introduction and brief notes. 


The success of the ‘‘ Modern Reader’s Bible’’ has encouraged the publishers to bring out wha 
is for all intents and purposes a children’s number, in one volume, of the larger work. 

It will contain portions of Scripture, mainly stories, presented in the form in which they have 
appeared in various volumes of the ‘‘ Modern Reader’s Bible,’’ with occasional abridgement and 
connecting matter. The selection will be made with a view to covering, so far as is possible for 
children, the whole history of the People of Israel as presented by itself. It will fall into six 
natural parts : 

1. Genesis: The Rise of the Children of Israel. 

2, The Exodus, or-Emigration to the Promised Land. 

3. Life Under the Judges. 

4. The Kings and the Prophets. 

5. The Exile and Return. 

6. The New Testament. 

The volume will be uniform in size and price with the other volumes of the ‘* Modern Reader’s 
Bible Series,’’ and will have an introduction and brief notes by Professor Moulton. The six parts 
of the text will also be published separately. 


BIBLICAL MASTERPIECES one vor. 


**It will be a revelation to many readers of the beauty and power of the Bible through the very fact of bringing se 
much from scattered pages toa common focus. The whole series of which this is a member will be very useful, but 


perhaps this volume will be to the grest majority of people the most highly prized of all.”"—Pref. Albert S. Cook, 
Yale University. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Complete in seventeen volumes, 
History Series. Prophecy Series. Wisdom Series. Poetry of the Bible. 





Genesis Isaiah Proverbs Biblical Idyls 

Exodus Jeremiah Ecclesiasticus Deuteronomy (Fare- 
Judges Ezekiel Ecclesiastes—Wis- well Songs of Moses} 
Kings Daniel and dom of Solomon. §Psalms—Lamentations 
Chronicles Minor Prophets Book of Job (two volumes), 


“To the student, and te all persons who relish truth in its finest form of expression, it is a positive boon.””— 
Sohn F. Hurst, Bishop of the M. E. Church. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT crovr wors.). 


St. Matthew (with St. Mark, and General Epistles). 
St. Luke and St. Paul (2 volumes). 
St. John (with Epistles and Revelation). 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES. 


Supported by the State of Michigan. Practical work. 
Elective system. Special advantages for men of age and 
experience. For catalogue address 

DR. M. E. WADSWORTH, President, 
Houghton, Michigan. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


AMERICAN PROSE SELECTIONS. 


With critical introductions by various writers and a general introduction. 

Edited by Grorcrz Rick CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition, Columbia 
University, author of ‘‘ Principles of Grammar,’’ ‘Exercises in Rhetoric and English Com- 
position,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 

This volume is intended as a supplement to the five volumes of Craik’s ‘‘ English Prose,’’ and 
follows in general the plan of that series and Ward’s ‘‘ English Poets.’? The object is to present 


extracts of considerable length from the works of the chief American prose writers, each preceded 
by a short sketch. 


FROM CHAUCER TO ARNOLD: Types of Literary Art. 


An Introduction to English Literature. 
Edited by ANDREW J. GEorGE, Department of English, High School, Newton, Mass., editor of 
‘¢ The Shorter Poems of Milton,’’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The purpose of this volume is to give a speaking acquaintance with the English authors, and to 
present a general chronological view of the main features of English literature. 


THE NEW ENGLAND POETS. 


By WILi1AM CrANsTON LawTON, author of ‘‘ Art and Humanity in Homer,’’ ‘‘ Successors of 
Homer,’’ etc. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
This is a study of Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell and Holmes. The 
story of these six ha “ppy lives is told briefly, the author’s attempt being to show their artistic environ- 
ment and sources 0} inspiration, not to emphasize purely personal relations and traits. 


THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF DOUBT. 


The Yale Lectures on Preaching for — by Henry VAN Dyke, D.D., pastor of ‘The Brick 
Church,’? New York. Mew edition 





12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


‘The work is bold, broad and inspiring, a book of principles, but not of rules or small 
didactics, There is not a controversial word in it.”’— Zhe Independent. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By GzorGE SAINTsBURY, Professor of English Literature in the University of Oxford, author of ‘A 
History of Elizabethan Literature,’’ ‘‘ History of Nineteenth Century Literature,’’ etc. $1.50. 


GUESSES AT THE RIDDLE OF EXISTENCE. 
And Other Essays on Kindred Subjects. 
By GoLpwin Situ, D.C.L., author of ‘‘ The United States.’? Mew edition. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
‘tA plain, serious and candid statement of the final conclusions of a brilliant mind reflecting on 
the experience of a lifetime as to the ultimate questions of the universe.’’—Philosephical Review. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY. 


By Prof. FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGs, Columbia University, author of ‘‘The Principles of 
Sociology,’’ ‘‘ The Theory of Socialization,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. (J press.) 


‘¢ The Elements of Sociology’’ will be a text-book for the use of high schools and colleges 
which are unable to devote as much time to sociology as is demanded by ‘‘ The Theory of Social- 
ization’’ and ‘* The Principles of Sociology.’’ 





Send for our NEW ANNOUNCEMENT List of this season’s New Books. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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NEYY NOVELS. 


The Loves of the Lady Arabella 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


Author of ‘* The Sprightly Romance of Marsac,”” ‘‘The History of the Lady Betty Stair,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by GkoRGE GrisBs. 





Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 
A stirring romance of rapid avsorbing movement. 





The Shape of Fear and 
Other Ghostly Stories 


By Mrs. ELIA F. PEATTIE 
Author of ‘‘ With Scrip and Staff,’’ etc. 


zr6mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
Stories of a new and rather remarkable kind. A distinctly new thing. 





The Ranch on the Oxhide 


By Colonel HENRY C. INMAN 
Author of ‘¢ The Old Santa Fe Trail’’ and ‘‘ The Great Salt Lake Trail.’’ 


Illustrated, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50." 


In this book Colonel Henry Inman has told the story of the life of a family of two boys and 
two girls on a ranch in the far West before the railway stretched into Kansas, It is full of the 


fresh air of the prairie. Colonel W. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) and General Custer are characters in 
the story. 





Dr. Pascal 
By EMILE ZOLA 


Author of ‘‘ Lourdes,’’ ‘‘ Rome,’’ ‘‘ Paris,’’ etc. 


New Edition, r2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Uniform with “ His Excellency.’’ Uniform with “The Downfall.’’ 


‘¢TIt is impossible not to admire his wonderful descriptions, his powerful and often poetic 
narrative, and his remarkable literary talent.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


Send for our Announcement List naming the new novels to be issued by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. 


‘*A magnificent and powerful delineation of 
human character set forth with a firmness of touch, 
a brilliancy of coloring, and a mastery of technique 
Cloth, extra. that mark the author as one of the most consum- By the author of 
mate literary artists of the age... . . One of the ** Marcella,’’ 
Two vols., 2.00. most dramatic and striking pictures of human etc. 
character that we have ever seen. It is wonder- 
ful for insight, brilliant in statement, terrible for 
its truthfulness.’ —Daily Eagle, Brooklyn. 








The Pride of Jennico. 


By EGERTON CASTLE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


‘« Picturesque in literary style, rich in local color, rising at times almost to tragic intenseness, 
and bristling throughout with dramatic interest.’’— 7he Record, Philadelphia. 





The Forest Lovers. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


‘¢Tt is superbly told, with such firm grasp on all the great passions of life, which do not change 
with the centuries, that one who begins it will read it to the end.’”’—San Francisco Chronicle. 





The Gospel of Freedom. 


A Novel of American Society. 
By ROBERT HERRICK, University of Chicago. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 
‘* A novel which is likely to be widely read, and to bring its author recognition as one who 
must be counted among the few writers who have the ambition. the patience, and the special talents 
for undertaking the serious treatment of American life.’’—GzORGE R. CARPENTER in Book Reviews. 





The Celebrity. 


An Episode. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


. . It is the purest, keenest fun, simply delightful and entertaining to the last degree.’’— 
From Miss LILIAN WHITING’s Boston letter to Zhe /nter- Ocean, Chicago. 


At You AIl’s House. 


} A Missouri Nature Story. 
By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 
‘¢ Fresh and vivid.’”»—HENRY VAN DYKE. 


ee 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Books by Mail Exclusively 


We give liberal discounts and prompt service. Our facilities are exceptional. Over TEN MILLIONS OF 
BOOKS in stock within a few hundred feet of our offices, enabling us to ship ANY BOOK, if necessary, within 
TWENTY MINUUES after receipt of order. 


When in haste, let us send you the book C. O. D. Save time and bother. Rare and out-of-print books sought 
for without extra charge. Books forwarded to any part of the world. 

OUR EASY PAYMENT SYSTEM ON EXPENSIVE BOOKS AND SETS WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Send for free circular. You can keep your library up to date without exceeding your income. 

For 25 cents per year (covering expenses ) we will advise you monthly of every new book published in 
every department of literature. Our “Monthly Bulletin” is an invaluable list if filed for reference, 


HADLEY & MATHEWS, 


Booksellers and Importers, 
156-158 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE MACMILLAN GERMAN CLASSICS. 


Under the general editorship of WATERMAN T. HEwETT, Ph.D., Professor of German Language 
and Literature in Cornell University. 






























Compani lumes te the following which are now ready: 


Uhland’s Poems. By the general editor. Price, $1.10 mez. 

Schiller’s William Tell. By W. H. Carrutu, Professor of German Language and 
Literature, University of Kansas. Price, 50 cents; with vocabulary, 60 cents. 

Lessing’s Nathan Der Weise. Edited by Gzorce O. CurmE, Professor of Germanic 
Philology, Northwestern University. Price, 60 cents. 


Goethe’s Egmont. Edited by SyLvesTzr Primer, Professor of German and Romance 
Languages, University of Texas. Price, 60 cents. 





These books are either in press or will be issued in the early fall : 


Goethe’s Poems. Edited by M. D. LEARNED, Professor of the Germanic Language and 
Literature, University of Pennsylvania. 


Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. Edited by J. T. HATFIELD, Professor of German 
Language and Literature, Northwestern University. 


Goethe’s Iphigenie. Edited by Professor CHARLES A. EGGERT, University of Iowa. 
Freytag’s Verlorene Handschrift. Edited by Mrs. W. T. Hewett. 














The following volumes are in an advanced state of preparation. 
Heine’s Prose. Edited by A. B. Faust, Professor of German, Wesleyan University. 


Schiller’s Maria Stuart. Edited by H. ScHénFELp, Professor of German Language and 
Literature, Columbian University. 


Lessing’s Minna Von Barnhelm. Edited by STARR WILLARD CuTTING, Associate 
Professor of German, University of Chicago. 


Others are to follow. 


The General Editor has associated with him some of the leading German scholars in the coun- 
try. The volumes will be ada — to college and school requirements and will contain all neces- 
sary notes for comprehending the grammatical and literary features of the text. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SGHOO Len. 


Gives all the school news of the greatest Public School Cen- 


ter in the World. 


The only School Newspaper published, and the only journal 
of general circulation among the 715,000 teachers and school 
officers of GREATER NEW YORK and the METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT, in a school population of 7,000,000 pupils. 


SCHOOL has a general circulation among Boards of Education, 
Public Libraries and Schoo! Superintendents throughout the 


country. 





SEND FOR ADVERTISING RATES. 





H. S. FULLER, EDITOR. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE SCHOOL NEWS CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





You Cannot Afford to Neglect 


the carefully prepared utterances of the leading 
educators who write for 


EDUCATION 


the oldest high-class Educational Magazine in 
the United States. 


“The professional literature given in this 
magazine is strong and helpful.”—Supr. O. C. 
SEELYE, Racine, Wis. 

“I havea profound respect for the work that 
you are doing for education by the publication 
of your magazine.”—E, J. GooDwIN, Newton, 
Mass. 

“The magazine is first-class.".—-W. W. PEN- 
DERGAST, Dep’t Public Instruction, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

«No other educational paper attempts to 
cover so broad a field of thought.”—PRIN. 
Husgrt L, Wizpur, Naugatuck, Conn. 

The above are samples of the unsolicited tes- 
timonials that constantly come to us, 

Subscription price, $3.00. Sample copy for 
six 2-cent stamps. Try It for a Year. 


KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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School and Home Education 


is the title by which the Public School Feurnal will 

ereafter be known. It is devoted to the best interests 
of education and is a journal for thinking teachers and 
for parents and students of educational problems in 
school, home and society. 


Gro. P. Brown, Editor. $1.00 a year, ten numbers, 


The Method of the Recitation 


BY 


Drs, Charles A. and Frank M. MeMurry, 


is the most notable addition to pedagogical literature of 
the year. It is devoted to the discussion of the principles 
that must govern the recitation and the method of a 
plying these priaciples to the different studies in 
elementary schools. Price, $1.00. 


The Story of Lincoln 


is the latest addition to our list of materia] for teachin; 
literature, history and science in the grades. It is to 
by asouthern woman, Frances Cravens, who has brought 
herself into full sympathy with her subject and has se- 
lected the incidents of his life to be considered with re- 
markable insight into the stages of development 
reveal. For intermediate grades, 36 cents in cloth, 3 
cents in boards. 


Send for descrittive catalogue of these and ether 
professional books for teachers, and books for 
children, and for use as supplementary reading. 


Ask fer Information Regarding our Teachers’ Bureau. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 





A Timely Book of Great Importance. 


The Control of the Tropics 


BENJAMIN KIDD 


Cloth, Crown 8vo, 75 cents 





A thoughtful discussion of what is at the present time one of the fore- 
most subjects occupying the attention of the American people. 


This is a Book which should be Read 





by every Thoughtful American. .... 





Send for our new Announcement List naming many other important 
new books to be issued shortly by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





NEW BOOKS ON 


Psychology, Sociology, ete. 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER, A.M., Ph.D. 
Sage Professor of Psychology at the Cornell University. 


A PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY 


¥YUST READY 


Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.00 net 
This volume is intended as a first book in psychology. It will therefore seek to accomplish the 
two main ends of a scientific primer of the subject; to outline, with as little of technical detail as is 
compatible with accuracy of statement, the methods and most important results of modern psychol- 
ogy, and to furnish the reader with references for further study, 


AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
THIRD EDITION 


Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net 


“ As a contribution both able and useful, Professor Titchener’s volume will unquestionably find, 
as it deserves, a most cordial welcome. In many ways it is the most serviceable text-book of psy- 
chology from a modern scientific point of view that has been written, . . . clear, exact in ex- 
pression, systematic, methodical. The work is thoroughly good and useful.” 

JosEPH JasTROW, University of Wisconsin, in Zhe Dia? 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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A NEW BOOK FOR 


Mountain Climbers - - $1.00 


The Determination of Barometrical Heights, by 
Dr. F. J. B. CORDEIRN, U.S.N. 


SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, Publishers, 12 Cortlandt Street, N.Y. 

















**THE MOST POWERFUL EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL OF MODERN TIMES."’ 


A GUIDE FOR ALL SCHOOL BOARDS 


THE .AMERIC AN 


School foard Sournal 


~ OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF AL! a, 
Sennr ie inn eA 
SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION * 


STATE AND NATIONAL. 


MONG the eurrent periodicals of the day there is 
none that has attracted more widespread attention 
than our publication devoted to Boards of Educa- 
tion and ive school officials. It reports 
concisely the doings of every school board or schoo! com- 
mittee in the United States, including important executive 
actions, new rules, new regulations, best methods of heating, 
ventilation, text books, adoptions, school !aw decisions, see a 
models of school buildings, statistics upon salaries, engrav- Leow. Qasr: 
ings of leading school men, etc.; briefly, we keep school cohen: ' 
boards abreast of the times. wad 
A publication of this kind forms a valuable aid to the —_— spirited schoo! offici... teacher and parente. It will 
place him in touch with the current movements in the school world, and suas aim to ‘clibe.>te more intlligently 
and act more judiciously. Subscription price, $1 per year. Issucu mouchiy. 


WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, Pusuisuer, 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: TMULWAUKEE: 
3 East 14th St. 45-47 Jacksen St. 372-6 Fifiwaukee St. 








“To me the value of the Fournal of Pedagogy consists in its vitality and comprehensiveness ; 
it touches questions which living educators are now discussing. It is also free from that peril which 
besets educational journals—narrowness.”’ — President CHartes F. Tuwinc, LL.D., Western 
Reserve University. 


The Journal of Pedagogy 


For October 
Contains among other contributions of great importance the following: ‘‘ Musical Interests of Chil- 
dren,’’ Miss Fanny B. Gates; ‘‘ Preparation for the Teaching of Secondary English,’’ Professor 
Albert S. Cook; ‘‘ Rational Psychology for Teachers,’? Dr. W. T. Harris; ‘‘The Educational 
Value of Fiction,’’ Dr. Charles W. Super ; ‘‘ Adolescent Reminiscences,’’ Professor M. V. O'Shea. 


Address, JOURNAL OF PEDAGOGY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN 


Many Superb Colored Illustrations 





DECORATED COVERS, FLY LEAVES AND TITLE PAGES 


EDITED BY 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON 


®_ILLUSTRATED BY Cc. E. AND H. M. BROCK 





Ten Volumes. 12mo. Cloth. Gilt Top 


Price, $10 in Box 





The exquisite colored illustrations, and generally 
beautiful decoration, and typography of this special edi- 
tion should recommend it to very many as a holiday 
present. 





No other such edition of Jane Austen’s works has yet 
appeared. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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will contain es following articles of pucent interest : 


. Prof. Drerricu ‘Stizles 
A ‘Of Heidelberg. University, 


The Populist C Conceit—The Free Coinage of Silver by the United» 
“States alone... se <a . Senator Josrin. Si Moran © 


About Play-Acting 2 . : 


The Conduct of the Cubans i in the late War 
Gis Geal. 0. O. Howan 


oA. Mavarce Low 


2 -¢ > ee 


Risviatele: 


Be 
oS 


y] 


‘Amateurs in War ee Se 


Our War with Spain. from the Political Pointiof View 
Henry Litcrietp West 


t 


The Dangers of Impetialia os ge eae 
England and Russia i in thé Far East . 


_ W. Macponane - 


- Gorse Drace, M. P. . 
. EDWARD. Cane 
« Rev, CHas. Hy. Eaton * 


. . Prof, W. P. Trent. 
of the University of the South 


Tammany Past and Present 


A Decade of Magazine Eaterature 
The Byron Revival 


oe ey oe ae . fe «# 


Intercollegiate eae te ee + Cpe FREDERICK Bacon 


Industrial: Investigations 


The Forum 1 Pubbshigg Goss 


re I ‘Fifth Avenue, New York 
3 5 tents a ES 


. Jacos ScHORNAOR | 


4 
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THE MEMOIR ~ 











Some secret pages of his history 


BY 


DR. MORITZ BUSCH 





Being 


A diary kept by Dr. Moritz Busch during twenty- 
five years’ intercourse with the great chancellor 





2 Vols. Large 8vo, $10 net 
WITH PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 





